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Synthetic and natural Ru bb er 


Improved Service 


THE »UBLIC that rides on automobile tires and the 
companies who manufacture them both benefit 
through chemistry. These benefits extend far 
beyond tires—they apply also to synthetic and 
natural rubber products of all kinds... Here 
Monsanto rubber chemicals contribute increased 
wear, less flex cracking, less oxidation, more 
resistance to exposure. 





Rubber acceleration costs are cut, 
quality is improved and process- 
ing is made safer through the use 
of a Monsanto rubber accelerator 
called Santocure.* Equally effi- 
cient with natural or synthetic 
VY Y TDi rubber. 

Z| Rubber odor is concealed and 
G7 pleasing fragrance added by a 
group of Monsanto rubber deo- 
dorants and re-odorants —Vanil- 

lin, Coumarin and Ethavan.* 
Rubber is protected against wear, 
flex cracking, oxidation and expo- 
sure by the addition of a Monsanto 
antioxidant called Santofiex* B. 
Other rubber chemicals covering 
a wide variety of industry needs 
are supplied by Monsanto — 
colorants, pigments, wetting 


agents and lampblack. 
* Trade-mark registered. 


Serving Industry ... Which Serves Mankind 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL company, St. Louis 4, Missouri, U.S. A. 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS ‘LTD. 


London 
Monsanto-Atanor, Industrias Quimicas Argentinas, S. A., 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLAS' 





Monsan 

Monsanto-Kasei nah K. K.., 
Monsanto Mexicana, S. A., Mixien, 
Representatives in principal cities. 
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@ greater pay-load return for your 


invested dollar—W-S Aluminum Extrusion Presses 


1—They Cut Inventories—It’s no longer necessary to carry 
expensive slow moving stocks. You can now produce 
the extrusions you want — when you want them, at 
greatly reduced cost. 

2—Faster Cycles—Produces more pounds of finished ex- 
trusions per day and per man-hour. 

3—Faster Die Change—Means less wasteful downtime . . . 
More profitable production time. 

4—Simplicity of Machine Design reduces maintenance 
costs—avoids costly production delays. 
W-S Presses assure fast, profitable long run as well as 
intermittent “short run” operation with minimum 
manpower. 

Send for complete story of extrusions ... it’s free 


EXPORT MACHINERY DIVISION 


WATSON -STULMA, Main Office and Factory 


ee Roselle, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


W-S MAKES MORE TYPES AND SIZES OF HYDRAULIC MACHINERY THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY 
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judge for yourself 


WHY G-E 


WATER COOLERS 
are your best buy! 


Save your employees steps to the water 
cooler, and you save yourself payroll 
dollars! Compact G-E water coolers, stra- 
tegically placed, can. . 


e CUT WASTED MAN-HOURS 
e HELP BOOST PRODUCTION 


Get the facts on how sanitary, easily-in- 

stalled General Electric water coolers make 
money for you while paying for 
themselves. Often two G-E coolers 
may cost less than one . . . by in- 
creasing production, boosting time- 
on-the-job. 





Send for FREE G-E Work Center Plan, International General Electric Co., 





SP60-2123 . . . shows you where to pl ‘ . 
ater eosin a. cue walle sat 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 


premises require. N.Y., U.S.A. 














You Can Put Your Confidence In— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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From these 4 plants 


RB&aW serves the world 


Wherever you are, you can get the finest fasteners. 

For your fastener needs can be conveniently served 
by RB&W ... from four plants located in four sections 
of the United States that are within easy reach of the 
four corners of the earth by rail, sea and air. 

When your order is filled by RB&W, you know the 
bolts, nuts, screws and rivets you specify are products 
of strict quality control over every phase of produc 
tion, from the raw material to the finished product . 
products of RB&W’s multi-million dollar investment 
in research and equipment 

That's why it pays to insist on “the complete quality 
hne” for all your needs in BOLTS: Machine, Carriage 
Lag, Plow, Step, Elevator, Tire, Stove ... NUTS: Hot 
Pressed, Cold Punched, Semi-Finished, Castellated 
Slotted, Machine Screw SCREWS: Cap, Set, Ma- 
chine, Tapping SPECIALS: Cold Upset or Cold 
Formed Products RIVETS 


For 107 years... 
The Complete Quality Line 








GET IN TOUCH WITH THESE REPRESENTATIVES 


EGYPT— 

Shalom Brothers & Co., P.O. Box 716, Cairo 
FAR EAST— 

Muller & Phipps, } Park Ave., New York, New York 
GREECE— 

Nicholas John Coroneos, Stoo Rizari, Piroeus 
IRELAND— 

American Exports Co., 30 South King St., Dublin 


NEWFOUNDLAND— 
Jomes G. Crowford, St. Johns 
ISRAEL— 
Efco Agency, P.O. Box 1181, Tel Aviv 
SOUTH AFRICA— 
Arthur E. Harris, P.O. Box 1199, Johannesburg 


TURKEY— 
Leon Bernardin Marco, Posto Kutusy 85, Istanbul 








PLANTS AND OFFICES 
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Here is the most powerful Farmall that In- 
The New ternational Harvester has ever offered—the 
new Farmall Super M. 

— Hitch a 4-furrow plow to this husky Farm- 
all and break 20 or more acres a day. There’s 
more power, speed and matched equipment 

alii uper than in any other tractor you can buy. 
Positive-holding double-disc brakes give 
sure control of 47.5 —— a 
(21% more power than the Farma a 
Another great Steering effort is reduced . . . larger clutch 
McCormick International Tractor! requires less foot pressure. Get details on 


F 1s M and MD Diesel, and high- 
Now you can have faster field clearance a ” pata” 


speeds, 21 percent more power ™V and MDV mod. 
—_— els from your 


} 
McCormick Inter- xa” f 
national Dis- ' 
tributor. ee —= 
RAP : 


, 
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New Standard “Super” tractor brings greater work capacity 


There’s a new “Super” in the 
McCormick International 
Standard tractor series, too— 
the Super W-6 and WD-6 Diesel. 
Both models (gasoline-distillate 
or diesel) develop 47.5 hp. 

Here is new power and 

new performance for 

hard field jobs. 


International Harvester Export Co., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, U.S.A. 
i 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


BUILDER OF ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT FOR ESSENTIAL WORK 
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THE REMINGTON RAND PRINTING CALCULATOR actually 
“remembers” any figure you choose...and re-enters it into your 
calculations as often as necessary! A light tap on the Constant 
Key is all it takes to summon this figure and put it back to 

work! Simplified 10-key keyboard . . . all-automatic 

operation... adds, subtracts, multiplies and divides with 

lightning speed! Provides complete printed proof, 

to safety-check every factor in every calculation. An 

especially ingenious feature permits computation 

beyond the limit of the machine’s 10 columns! 

Contact your local Remington Rand office 

for full details or a demonstration ... today! 

Offices in all principal cities of the world. 





° 
Remingt Rand Inc., International Division 


Room 9 


Remington. FRand 
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U. S. COAST GUARD OFFICIAL PHOTO 





2 
uscec( G/Y1/Y} CARRIES “CARGO OF TRUTH” 


HERE is the new Coast Guard manned Voice of America ship, the USCGC 
COURIER, destined for foreign service with a most valuable cargo— TRUTH. 
Virtually a sea-going radio broadcasting station, she will relay Voice of 
America signals directly into countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
This floating transmitter was developed under a State Department project 
known as “Operation Vagabond”, approved by the President and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, to provide maximum mobility and 24-hour, all-weather 
operation. The ability of the vessel to shift operational areas as required, or to remain in 
one place as long as needed, was an essential factor in planning the project. 
To provide dependable main propulsion under widely varied operating conditions, this 
338-ft., 5800-ton vessel is powered with a single six-cylinder NORDBERG Diesel Engine 
rated 1700 normal shaft horsepower at 180 rpm, directly connected to the propeller shaft. 


This is another good example of the way in which NORDBERG Diesels, in sizes 
from 10 to more than 10,000 horsepower, are being used for main propulsion and 
auxiliary marine service on vessels operating in practically every corner of the globe. 


USE THESE DEPENDABLE NORDBERG PRODUCTS 


= 


> Ib 
as 


NORDBERG 
aN SS Ati AS 


t 


LONDON PARIS JOHANNESBURG MEXICO, DO. F. 
19 Curzon St., W. I. rue du Boccador P. 0. Box 4139 Dolores 3 XHM352 


Dealers in Principal Trading Areas Throughout the World 








if you buy lighting equipment 
you need this 


/aayy 
a ’ 
} oe FREE BOOK: 


ee 
ce N $a {! This new Sylvania book 
> y % i contains complete buying in- 


formation on world’s finest 
lighting products! Makes your 
purchasing job easier, faster, 
surer! 





SYLVANIA LIGHTING PRODUCTS ORDERING MANUAL 
contains complete buying information on: 

Fluorescent Tubes with proper Lamp Holders and Starters designated 
Fluorescent Sign Tubing * Fluorescent Fixtures © Slimline Fluorescent Tubes 
Incandescent Bulbs (listed by voltage) * Photographic Flashbulbs 
Photographic Floodlamps * Photographic Darkroom Lamps 
Telephone Switchboard Lamps * Ultra-Violet Germicidal Fluorescent Tubes 
Colored Incandescent Lamps * Infra-red Heat Lamps * Street Lighting Lamps 

Cold Cathode Sign Tubing 





Also complete information on: 
Check and 


Circuits for Fluorescent Tube Types 
clip coupon Diagrams of bulb shapes and base types * Shipping Weights 
to letterhead. Cubic Displacement * Carton Quantities * Prices 
Mail to Sylvania 


for free buying Other Indispensable Data 
guide. 


Information in each manual appears in English, 
Spanish, French, Italian, and German 





Sylvania Seetite Products, Inc. 
tional Division 
740 Srendwey, New York 19, N.Y., U.S.A. 


? d me free copy of Sylvania’s 
C] Please Fighting Products Ordering 
Manual.” 


Please send me name of my — )\S/ 
CI supplier of Sylvania Lighting products. q 


/ 

\ 
com ee ‘| FCTRIC 
Company —<—<$<< Wu j ) 
Street ———<$——$$_—_ 


OP eee 
City———-___—— Country 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 


U. S. FOREIGN INVESTMENTS in the first half of 1952 almost equalled 
the total invested last year. Outlays for direct investment in the first 6 months 
reached $560-million, compared with only $600-million in 1951. 


In total, about $1.3-billion was added to U. S. direct investment abroad 
in 1951. But only $600-million was capital from the U. S. The rest was 
reinvested earnings of foreign-incorporated subsidiaries. 


If the promise of the first half of this year is fulfilled, the total value of 
American investments abroad may rise by almost $2-billion. This would be 
the largest annual gain ever recorded. 


Industrial distribution of investments has been more diversified in 1951 
and 1952 than ever before. The petroleum industry still accounts for a large 
part of the total, but more has been going to other industries. 


Most of the money went to Canada, where $1.4-billion were spent from 
1950 to mid-1952. Outside the Western Hemisphere, the largest share in 
1951 went for development of petroleum-refining capacity in Western Europe 
and the Far East. Capital outflow to the Middle East, Africa, and the Far 
East also jumped sharply in the first half of 1952. 





Investments in Latin America showed solid increases in 1951 and the first 
half of 1952. While the totals were less than in the 1946 to 1949 period— 
when the heavy expansion in petroleum occurred—substantial increases were 
made in other industries. 


Despite the rise in foreign investments, U. S. government aid is still needed. 
One reason is that a large slice of the rise—almost 40% in 1951—consisted 
of retained earnings of American-owned businesses abroad. Such earnings 
do not balance international payments. 


Another factor is the concentration of American investment in a few 
foreign areas. Last year, less than a third went to the Eastern Hemisphere, 
where the balance-of-payments problem is most serious. 


METAL USERS find they can cut costs, do a better job, by experimenting 
with different metals. Here are some of the news-making substitutions: 


Aluminum for copper: Almost every new utility installation is using alu- 
minum instead of copper for transmission lines. Advantages: as much as 
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BUSINESS TRENDS  continvea) 


$70 can be saved for each mile of equivalent conductivity in aluminum 
and transmission towers can be spaced 50% farther apart because of the 
lighter weight of the conductors. 


Boron for nickel: One large producer of agricultural machinery reports 
savings of 79% in nickel and 72% in molybdenum by switching to the rela- 
tively new chromium-boron steel alloys in the manufacture of certain parts 
of crawler-tractors. 


Stainless steel for chromium-plated trim: Stainless-steel-strip manufacturers 
are urging the substitution of their products for chromium-plated zinc die 
castings or chromium-plated sheet metal for fender trim, headlight trim, dash- 
board trim, grilles—almost anything that decorates the new automobiles as 
they come from the factories. 


Mullite for kyanite: U. S. is rapidly freeing itself from dependence on 
foreign kyanite by boosting its synthetic mullite output. Mullite production 
since Korea has risen from 2,000 tons per year to 18,000 tons. This pro- 
duction, added to domestic kyanite output, totals 46,000 tons annually— 
enough to meet U. S. need. 


Energy for industrial diamonds: Ultrasonics can do the work of industrial 
diamonds in the machining, drilling, and grinding of hard metals and cera- 
mics. In fact, even diamonds can be “ground” by energy. 


JAPANESE STOCKS look attractive to U. S. buyers. By early spring, Ameri- 
can depository receipts for 5.5-million shares of five leading Japanese corpora- 
tions may be listed on the New York Curb Exchange. Dividend yields range 
up to 25% and Tokyo’s bull market may mean big capital gains. 


Japan has revised its foreign investment laws to encourage U. S. stock 
buyers. Dividends will be paid in dollars, and repatriation of investment is 
allowed over a 7-year period. Repatriation rules may be made even more 
favorable. But if Japan runs into serious dollar-exchange difficulties, Tokyo 
might clamp down hard on dividend and repatriation payments in dollars. 
Right now there are enough dollars. But when U. S. spending for the Korean 
War tapers off, the picture could change. 


Another factor that makes experts wary is the way Japanese stock prices 
have spiraled up. Feeling is what goes up quickly can come down quickly. 
Nonetheless, Japanese stocks are sure to tempt buyers here. 
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AIRCOOLED DIESEL ENGINES 


THE LATEST ACHIEVEMENT IN MODERN DIESEL ENGINE DESIGN 


NO COOLING WATER TROUBLES 
FROM ALASKA (-40° F) TO THE TROPICS (+140° F) 


12-175 HP FOR EVERY TYPE OF SERVICE 
FOR TRACTORS, TRUCKS, COMPRESSOR- GENERATING- AND PUMPING- SETS 
BUILDING MACHINERY, EXCAVATORS, MARINE-ENGINES etc. 


ASK FOR FULL INFORMATION 


KLOCKNER-HUMBOLDT-DEUTZ AG-KOLN 


COLOGNE GERMANY 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


LOOK FOR PROGRESS toward convertibility in the coming year. Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund officials are back from the Mexico City meeting con- 
vinced that the Fund has reached a turning point and will start moving 
forward. 


Several debtor countries showed new willingness at Mexico City to adopt 
tough monetary and fiscal policies to control inflation. U. S. officials held 
out some hope that our tariff and customs walls could be lowered to encourage 
dollar-earning imports (see p19 for more on this point). 


Realistic internal economic policies on the part of debtors and realistic 
trade policies on the part of creditors would allow the Fund to use its 
resources more effectively. Policy reforms already are being studied to per- 
mit the Fund to give balance-of-payments assistance to members exceeding 
25% of their quotas. 


The Fund also is looking into ways for (1) helping members who have 
not agreed on par values for their currencies and (2) getting debtors and 
creditors together to seek solutions to their imbalance. 


Prerequisite for any such liberalizations of policy would be sound budget 
and credit policies in the debtor countries. But sound money and a more 
liberal fund policy will not bring convertibility by themselves. Real key to 
convertibility remains U. S. foreign economic policy. 


Top Washington economists estimate only 25% of the dollar gap could 
be erased by curing inflation abroad. The other 75% can be wiped out only 
by increasing U. S. imports and foreign investments. 


U. S. officials are hoping the new administration will launch an all-out 
attack on import and foreign-investment bottlenecks next year. But mean- 
while, protectionist sniping is continuing. 


The Tariff Commission has 13 applications pending for duty boosts under 
the escape clause of the Trade Agreements Act, bringing the total of such 
applications to 24. The Commission is also considering limiting imports 
of wool, wool tops, and edible tree nuts under Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 


But free-trading officials hope they will get growing support from U. S. 
exporters in their drive to liberalize U. S. trade policy. Foreign import curbs 
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WASHINGTON REPORT (continvea) 


have begun to hit U. S. exports hard—off roughly 25%. Only more aid 
from or more exports to the U. S. will make it possible for foreign countries 
to let more American goods enter their markets. 





BRAZIL MAY GET a U. S. balance-of-payments loan to cover its backlog 
of commercial debts to the U.S. Form and source of the loan have not 
been settled. The Export-Import Bank is willing to consider helping out 
but has not yet been asked by Rio. Brazil probably could also get a loan 
from Federal Reserve or even private banks against its gold reserve. 


Washingten is resigned to the necessity of doing something about the 
Brazilian exchange crisis. Heavy pressure for action from U. S. exporters 
is partly responsible. But U. S. officials are not happy. 


They hold internal inflation responsible for Brazil's foreign-exchange woes. 
They fear the disguised devaluation slated to come off soon through the 
medium of the proposed free market for capital transfers will merely stoke 
the inflation. They blame Brazilian real-estate speculation for the inflation, 
doubt that Brazilian leaders will do anything. 


COMPETITION MAY BREAK the deadlock over Iranian oil soon. U. S. 
independent oil men are beginning to get interested. Mossadegh is offering 
oil for sale at 20% off the market. Alton Jones of Cities Service is interested. 
So are several other independents. 


Big U. S. oil companies probably would plunge into Iran if independents 
began to run the British blockade. Already there are signs that the big five 
of American oil are wavering in their support of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
They have kept quiet about Jones’ flirtation with Mossadegh. Some oil men 
have interpreted their silence as encouragement to Jones. But U. S. inde- 
pendents could do without the backing of the big operators if they had to. 
Tankers are in plentiful supply now. Iranian crude or refined products from 
Abadan could be imported. 


U. S. poaching in Iran would touch off a major diplomatic crisis between 
the U. S. and British. The State Department admits it would have to back 
U.S. oilmen if their tankers got into trouble with the British. It is still trying 
to discourage independents from meddling in Iran. But it could not stop 
them, so State is urging London to swallow its pride and try to settle with 
Mossadegh fast on almost any terms it can get. 
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From coiled strip, you can cold-roll-form 
plain angles, channels and Z’s up to 2” 
thick. Or you can design shapes to fit 
your own special needs, at a great gain 
in strength, or saving in weight, or both. 
This saving often amounts to more than 
the entire conversion cost. 


Illustrating the high strength-weight 
ratio of roll formed shapes is their uni- 
versal use in airplane construction. A 
few other applications are steel towers 
for various purposes; framing members 
for light buildings; partition studs and 
joists; window frames and sash; doors 
and trim; metal furniture and fixtures, etc. 


— 


Output of a Yoder Cold Roll Forming 
Machine, with one operator and a helper, 
is normally at the rate’ of 4000 to 6000 
feet per hour, making the conversion 
cost a small fraction of a cent per foot. 
The machine, therefore, may be profit- 
able even if operated only a few days 
per month. Other operations such as coil- 


ing, curving, notching, etc., can be com- 
bined with roll forming. 


Tell us about your needs in light struc- 
turals and we shall be glad to submit 
recommendations and estimates, with- 
out cost or obligation. Illustrated Hand 
Book on Cold Roll Forming on request. 


THE YODER COMPANY ¢ 5517 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Complete Production Lines 


* COLD-ROLL-FORMING and auxiliary machinery 
[IZING LINES for Coils and Sheets 
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--. source of basic chemicals 
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Suiface Ce ating ...Cyanamid pigments, resins and 
specialties make paints and varnishes look better, last longer. . . 


Paints, varnishes and lacquers help make many products more attractive and more useful. 
To help the manufacturer of surface coatings make his own products better looking and longer lasting. 
Cyanamid offers a full line of Dyes, Pigments, Resins and other Paint Chemicals: 





CALCOCID* Acid Dyes, CALCOZINE* Basic Dyes, CALCO® 
Oil Dyes, CALCOBAST* Spirit Dyes, CALCO® Nigrosine 


and Induline Dyes—in a wide variety of colors and tones 

for the manufacture of paints, stains and lacquers. ( ) 
CALCO® Pigments—Ultramarines; Iron Blues; Chrome 

Yellows, Greens and Oranges; Lakes and Toners — in 
hundreds of shades and values 

UNITANES Titanium Dioxide, Rutile and Anatase types, ° 

to make white finishes whiter AMERICAN Yanatita COMPANY 


Surface Coating Resins for almost every type of air-drying or 
baked finish: REZYL®, alkyd, Resins .. . MELMAC®, mela , 
mine-formaldehyde, Resins ... CYANAMID urea-formalde 30 Rocheteller Pleze, New Vert 20, N.Y. 
hyde Resins . . . CYCOPOL®, styrenated alkyd copolymer, 
Resins . . . TEGLAC®, rosin-modified dibasic acid, Resins 

PHENAC®, rosin-modified phenolic, Resins. 
CYANAMID Aluminum and Calcium Stearates for flatting, 
and fer pigment suspension in surface coatings 


Representatives Throughout the World 











Products ore offered in oll countries except under odversely -controlied potent rights 
* Trade mork 
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BETHLEHEM 





Bethichem is continually active in world trade, not only as a busy exporter 
of steel products, but also as a big importer of a wide variety of goods. In 
41 countries throughout the world, Bethlehem is a steady customer — buy- 
ing the many materials that are needed to make various types of steel. 
Chrome, tin, tungsten, manganese, fluor spar and other minerals are im- 
ported in large quantities to feed Bethlehem’s steelmaking units on the east 
and west coasts of the U.S.A. And the 
continent-wide operations of this big in- 
tegrated firm require vast amounts of such 
imported goods as hemp, rubber, paper 
pulp and chemicals. Yes — it takes a world 
of products to make a ton of steel. And 
steel, a material for universal use, can 
only be produced through world-wide 
cooperation. Bethlehem Steel Export Cor- 
poration, 25 Broadway, New York 4, 
U.S.A. Cables: “BETHLEHEM, NEWYORK.” 


Offices and representatives in 
all principal cities of the world 
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New Foreign Economic Policy 


A new approach is taking shape in Washington as officials begin 
to recognize effects of the world-wide politico-economic revolution 


WASHINGTON—U. S. foreign policy 
making has been paralyzed by the 
2lections. But government tech- 
nicians here are groping toward a 
new foreign economic policy. 

fesults of this new look at foreign 
economic policy will not be on pub- 
lic display until next year. But you 
could see reflections of the coming 
change at the recent International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) meeting in 
Mexico City. For the first time, it 
looked as though the IMF might 
come to life and effectively attack 
the exchange log-jam. 

U.S. and foreign delegates re- 
treated somewhat from their tradi- 
tional opposing positions. Con- 
structive discussion replaced re- 
crimination. U.S. spokesmen ad- 
mitted that our trade, investment 
and procurement policies had some- 
thing to do with the dollar gap. 
Many foreign delegates conceded 
that internal inflation made trade 
balance impossible. 


This Is the Turning Point 


teason for the present ferment of 
new thinking about world economic 
headaches is simple. The non-Com- 
munist world has reached an historic 
turning point. 

Marshall Aid has pushed European 
production well above prewar levels. 
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But the U. S. still ran a $6-billion 
surplus with the rest of the world 
in fiscal 1952. 

Point Four has laid some useful 
groundwork for development of back- 
ward countries. But growing political 
unrest in India, Indonesia, the Mid- 
dle East, Africa, and Latin America 
prove that something more is needed 
to step on creeping communism. 


Economic Problems Unsolved 


The basic economic problems of 
the non-Communist world, in other 
words, have not been solved. Many 
observers think they have not been 
even recognized and attacked. It is 
clear that more aid will not do the 
trick, even if Congress were to vote 
it. Yet these problems must be solved 
or the economic foundation of the 
free world will erode away. 

So economists in the U. S. State, 
Treasury, and Commerce Depart- 
ments, the Mutual Security Agency, 
the IMF, and the Federal Reserve 
Board are digging hard for other 
solutions. Rival schools of thought 
will do a lot of tugging and hauling 
before a coherent policy emerges. 
But two main policy trends already 
can be seen clearly. 

Treasury, Federal Reserve,’ and 
some IMF officials urge a classical 
solution. They believe convertibility 
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“Another twist of the deflationary screws .. . 


of the major world currencies is the 
key. It would reduce the U. S. export 
surplus automatically. It would spur 
desperately needed U. S. private in- 
vestment abroad. It would give Eu- 
ropean economies the flexibility they 
must have to boost productivity, shift 
resources to essential production, 
compete in changed world economic 
climate. 


Convertibility Possible 


Convertibility on current account, 
they believe, could be achieved next 
year. Britain already has wiped out 
its staggering deficit with the Eu- 
ropean Payments Union. Its trade 
with the dollar area is roughly in 
balance. Sterling-area dollar bal- 
ances are being righted as import 
controls take effect. At another twist 
of the twin deflationary screws— 
Monetary and fiscal policies—, ster- 
ling convertibility would become 
feasible. 

Continental European inflation has 
been largely checked. Germany and 
Holland have brought their trade 
into surplus. France can do the same 
by tightening credit, balancing the 
budget, and devaluing. 

Then the franc, the Deutsche- 
mark, and the guilder could be made 
convertible on current account. This 
would have to be done to avoid dis- 
crimination against sterling im- 
ports. 


Price of Convertibility 


Europe, of course, would pay a 
price for convertibility. Disinflation 
would create some unemployment— 
estimates vary between 5 and 10%. 
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Europe would have to slice invest- 
ment to the marrow, Britain would 
have to leave the bulk of investment 
in the sterling area to U. S. capital. 
U. S. exports also would be forced 
down sharply. 

artisans of this approach build 
their case on assumptions: (1) The 
U. S. economy and demand for for- 
eign raw materials will continue to 
expand. (2) Some of the U. S. in- 
vestment dollars lured abroad by con- 
vertibility and the need for raw 
materials will find their way into 
European treasuries. 

These two factors would provide 
Europe with the margin of increased 
demand to earn its way in the world 
at a politically possible standard of 
living. And the flexibility introduced 
into European economies by disin- 
flation would allow Europeans to con- 
centrate their energies on production 
of the things that they can sell com- 
petitively—like jet planes and manu- 
factured goods with high labor con- 
tent. 


Fancy Trappings 


But the old guard at the Treasury, 
the Federal Reserve, and the IMF is 
gradually giving ground to new 
thinkers who have dressed the bare 
bones of hard-money convertibility 
in some fancy trappings that they 
think will make it more seductive to 
the Europeans. 

They would 
with: 

© U. S. stabilization credits—uni- 
lateral and handled through a 
strengthened IMF—to cushion Eu- 
ropean reserves against trade swings. 


sugar-coat the pill 
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“New political techniques must be devised . . . 


e Reduction of U. 8S. tariffs where 
politically possible and simplified cus- 
toms procedures. 

e U.S. government encouragement 
of private investment abroad, per- 
haps through the proposed Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation (McG-H 
Digest, July, p19). 

e Longer-term contracts for the 
purchase of foreign raw materials 
for government stockpiles. 

®Expansion of the _ offshore 
military procurement program in 
Europe. 

But the classical answer to the 
free-world economic puzzle, even 
sugar-coated, is flatly rejected by a 
growing group of economists in the 
State Department, Mutual Security 
Agency, and the IMF. They insist 
that the classicists ignore the fact 
that a politico-economic revolution 
has engulfed the free world and that 
the cold war demands the subordi- 
nation of workaday economics to 
politics and military strategy. 


Europe Cannot Earn Living 


According to this view, the world 
revolution has made it impossible 
for Europe to earn its living under 
present conditions because Euro- 
peans no longer will accept the 
chronic unemployment and under- 
consumption that enabled it to live 
within its means before the war. Eu- 
ropean means, furthermore, have 
been severely contracted by the loss 
of foreign investment during the 
war, and its income from newly 
mined gold and from services has 
plummetted. 

Also, the under-developed terri- 
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tories no longer are content to pro- 
duce materials docilely for the 
more advanced countries. They in- 
sist on rapid  industrialization. 
What is more, they no lcnger will 
permit the high profits that tempted 
foreign investors prewar. Conse- 
quently, they lack the capital to 
implement their brave postwar 
plans. This generates popular un- 
rest for the Communists to exploit. 
All This and Cold War Too 

The imposition of the cold war 
on top of the world revolution rules 
out any hope of the non-dollar 
world living within its means. 
Europe not only has to satisfy ex- 
panded demand on shrunken re- 
sources but it must spend about 
$13-billion a year on rearmament. 
The normal processes of develop- 
ment are too slew to save India, 
Indonesia, the Middle East, even 
Lation America, and Africa from 
Communism. 

Development that took a hundred 
years in the U. S. must be crowded 
into a decade or two on the vulner- 
able periphery of the free world. We 
have less than 5 years to reverse 
thousands of years of economic stag- 
nation in India, or it will follow 
China behind the Iron Curtain. 

Yet the advanced nations currently 
are investing only 2% of the volume 
of free world trade in under- 
developed countries, compared with 
7% prewar. 

More Than Money Needed 


And money alone is not enough. 
New political techniques must be de- 
vised to permit under-developed ter- 











“Private investment should be encouraged . . . 


ritories to use their funds rapidly 
and effectively. And thousands more 
Western technicians must be induced 
to emigrate to the desolate frontiers 
of the world. 


Policies Must Be Dovetailed 


These staggering problems call for 
a U. S. foreign economic policy 
tightly dovetailed with our over-all 
policy objective of pushing back Com- 
munism by creating an expanding 
economy and a rising standard of liv- 
ing in the free world as a whole. No 
longer is it possible to preach political 
and military cooperation and to prac- 
tice economic nationalism as usual. 

Prophets of this new approach to 
foreign economic policy admit that 
inflation in some foreign countries— 
France and Brazil, for example—has 
contributed to the size of the dollar 
gap. They agree that runaway in- 
ternal inflation must be bridled if 
foreign-trade balance and internal 
political stability are to be achieved. 

But they insist that inflation 
abroad accounts for only about one- 
fourth of the total dollar gap. Class- 
ically sound monetary and_ fiscal 
policies everywhere might shave a 
billion and a half dollars off the U. S. 
surplus. Another billion or so can be 
attributed to Western rearmament. 


Refuses Unemployment 


But about $3-billion remain to 
reflect Europe’s refusal to accept un- 
employment and insistence of under- 
developed territories on rapid indus- 
trialization. 

What is more, they say, present 
standards of living and development 
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in the free world are politically in- 
adequate. They must be increased, 
not cut, if the cold war is to be won. 
The dollar gap, in other words, must 
be widened, not narrowed. 

Europe and Asia must consume 
more, not less. In the long run, they 
also must produce more and more of 
what they consume. But the U. S. 
must pay for a larger share in the 
short run—in trade, investment, 
loans, or even aid. 

How do these officials propose to 
do the job? They have not spelled out 
the answers but they have roughed 
out some general lines of attack: 

e The U. S. must buy more from 
abroad. It must simplify customs 
procedures, make unilateral tariff 
cuts, boost imports of raw materials 
through long-term contracts and in- 
ternational commodity agreements. 
Vigorous action on these fronts could 
boost foreign dollar earnings by $1- 
to $2-billion a year within a couple 
of years. 

e The U. S. must invest at least 
$4-billion a year overseas. Private 
investment should be encouraged as 
much as possible with government 
guarantees, tax exemptions, the In- 
ternational Financing Corp., and 
other means. But the government 
must do whatever share of the job 
private investors will not do. 

eFree trade and convertibility 
should be encouraged to get the most 
efficient use of free-world resources. 
But countries should not be pushed 
to scrap trade controls until their 
products can compete with American 
goods. U. S. stabilization credits and 
grants will have to cushion foreign 
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“A new Asiatic Marshall Plan may be necessary . . . 


reserves as currencies become con- 
vertible. 

© Rearmament should not be con- 
fused with the basic economic prob- 
lems. It is an emergency problem, 
and military aid should be treated on 
the same basis as U. S. rearmament, 
and not as charity. It should be in as 
flexible a form as possible. Offshore 
procurement should be expanded. 

eA new Asiatic Marshal] Plan 
may be necessary to save India and 
Indonesia from Communism. 

These recommendations differ only 
in emphasis and a sense of urgency 
from many of the views of the 
classicists. The really important dif- 
ference between the two schools is 
one of method. 

The non-classicists believe that 
new international political machinery 
is needed to coordinate national eco- 
nomic policies in the major fields of 
trade, investment, raw-materials de- 
velopment, currency _ stabilization. 
Some mechanism must be devised to 
replace the gold standard and the 
British navy, which held the world 
economy together in the 19th cen- 
tury. Otherwise, sound policies in 
one country would be cancelled out 
by foolish or selfish policies in an- 
other. For example: 


U.S. Funds Would Be Useless 


U. S. currency stabilization funds 
would be useless if beneficiary coun- 
tries did not keep some check on 
inflation. Large-scale U. S. foreign in- 
vestments demand some political de- 
cisions as to where they will be made, 
how they will be treated. The U. S. 
would not agree to unilateral tariff 
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reductions without assurances that 
eventually its goods would not be dis- 
criminated against. But gradual re- 
duction of foreign-trade barriers 
would require vigorous efforts to 
raise foreign productivity—prob- 
ably possible only under international 
pressure. 


Joint Economic Management 


One plan being studied here calls 
for creation of a tripartite Atlantic 
joint economic management board 
under the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

Its job would be to set top eco- 
nomic policy for the Atlantic area as 
a whole, to administer a currency 
stabilization fund. 

Backers of the need for new po- 
litical machinery have another argu- 
ment. They believe that only a big 
new program with new machinery to 
carry it out will generate enough 
popular political enthusiasm to carry 
the essential specific policy measures 
through the national parliaments. 

They think such a foreign-eco- 
nomic-policy package would have to 
have the emotional appeal of the 
Marshall Plan in order to get any- 
where. They admit that the IMF 
could be remodelled to do the job but 
doubt whether any amount of face- 
lifting would give it any political ap- 
peal. 

It is too early to predict what will 
happen with this idea. But it is cer- 
tain that big changes in free-world 
economic policy will take place next 
year. Look for more emphasis on 
investment, trade, and currency 
stabilization, less on aid. 





LOW-TEMPERATURE flexibility of silicone rub- 
ber is demonstrated in cold room. 


What Silicone 
Plastics Can Do 


> Unique properties make silicone 
plastics ideal for those hard-to- 
find-material for jobs 
P Silica in combination with one 
or more hydrocarbons provide 
the valuable properties 


SILICONES go into a variety of prod- 
ucts ranging from eye-glass wipers 
to airplane wing de-icers. And sili- 
cones have just started on their in- 
dustrial career. More applications 
are opening up where silicones are 
the most satisfactory material ever 
found for certain jobs. ; 

A quick run-down on silicones fam- 
ily characteristics reveals these un- 
usual properties: high moisture re- 
sistance; resistance to cold and heat; 
non-sticking qualities; production or 
possession of useful surface charac- 
teristics; chemical inertness; and 
oxidation resistance that enables 
them to withstand long exposure to 
sunlight, moisture, weathering, and 
ozone. Their life span is at least 10 
times that of comparable organic ma- 
terials. 

Dielectric properties are out- 
standing. A given thickness will hold 
back a greater electrical force over a 
wider range of temperature and 
humidity than conventional insula- 
tion materials. 

Silicone’s resistance to both heat 
and cold makes them a highly desira- 
ble material for some applications. 
Bonded laminates give a continuous 
day-to-day service at 400 to 500°F., 
and will take short-time exposure of 
1000°F. Silicone rubber will with- 
stand a constant temperature of 300 
to 350°F. and intermittent tempera- 
tures up to 500°F. And the rubber 
will stay flexible at 110°F. 

Four main types make up silicone 
production: laminating and molding 
resins; coating and varnish resins; 
fluids; and silicone elastomers. The 
fluid and rubber types presently ac- 
count for the largest tonnage volume. 
—Mod Plastics, Sept, p73 
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From Silicones: Better Bread and Lighter Transformers 
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EASY RELEASE of baking pans and better bread = wargr REPELLENT makes woman's coat shed 


crust result from silicone-:esin coating. water. Man's untreated suit is soaked 


TEST CUP molded of silicone-glass compound 
holds molten lead without being affected. 


— ~ 7 dew ~ ~~ sail 
HEAT AND OXIDATION resistance makes sili- TORCH FLAME burned through 2-in. steel but 
cone rubber ideal for searchlight gaskets. has little effect on insulation. 


— lien tenement 
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For Engineers: New Frontiers 


In 100 years engineers have made big changes in every corner 
of business and society—and expect to make more in the future 


ONE-HUNDRED YEARS ago, U. S. engi- 
neers got together and founded the 
country’s first national engineering 
association—the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. Today, there are 
roughly 100 branches of engineering 
—each with its own society. 

Members of the profession con- 
verged on Chicago recently to cele- 
brate ASCE’s 100th birthday. The 
convention gave engineers a chance 
to stop and take a look at themselves, 
at their profession, and at the 
changes it has wrought on the face 
of the earth. They came up with 
these conclusions: 

e As more and more engineering 
has been done during the past 100 
years, natural resources have been 
sed at an increasing rate. Some are 
already nearly depleted. 

e As engineers have learned more, 
the machines they have built have be- 
come increasingly complex. 

© Thus, there is an increasing need 
for more engineers (1) to find ways 
of side-stepping resource shortages, 
and (2) either to run complicated 
machines or simplify them so that 
ordinary workers can run them. 

Some of the most significant of the 
subjects that the engineers thrashed 
over in their seminars and lectures 
are summarized here: 

Machine Tools—The basic opera- 
tion in metalworking is still to cut 
up a piece of metal. But machine 
tools have been getting more and 
more complicated. So automatic ma- 
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chines have been built to cut a part 
without much attention from an op- 
erator. And someday setting up will 
also be automatic. 

Automatic controls mean that the 
machines will be able to run at 
higher and higher speeds. So the 
cutting tool must be tougher, more 
heat-resistant. It must also last 
longer to keep up with the speed of 
the machine. That is the tool-engi- 
neer’s problem. 

Minerals—Production of titanium, 
magnesium, lithium, germanium, 
tungsten, and the rare’ earths 
will go up rapidly. Two reasons for 
the new popularity of these metals 
are: (1) they have properties that 
are naturals for jet-turbine engines, 
transistors, and the like, (2) the end 
of the supply of the common metals 
is already a threat. 

In converting ore to metal, new 
processes are using less equipment. 
New chemical processes are replac- 
ing old smelting equipment—al- 
though the processes are, chem- 
ically, complicated. The aim is 
toward more direct reduction from 
ore to metals. 

Energy—Engineers have dug 
deeply into sources of energy. The 
increase in demand has varied: 
more for electricity and petroleum 
products, for example, than for coal. 
But the over-all trend is upward. 
Chemists are developing new liquid 
fuels from the abundant coal sup- 
plies, and modern demands for 
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cheap electric power are raising the 
call for coal. 

Speakers recognized the shadow 
of nuclear energy, but predicted 
that the great cost and the bulky 
size of nuclear reactors would post- 
pone wide use for a long time. 

Public Health—Sanitary  engi- 
neering integrated with social and 
economic planning is vital to area- 
wide development. 

Future developments within sani- 
tary engineering include: (1) 
stepped-up research at home and 
education abroad, (2) control of 
smog, and (3) water supply and 
waste disposal will be recognized 
as a single problem. 


Construction—Look for _ better 


machines and extension of their 
service into new fields. Machinery 
improvements will respond not only 
to pressure for more economical 


construction, but also to needs for 
bigger structures and_ greater 
stresses. 

Concrete prestressing techniques 
are certain to produce some star- 
tling results. Grout-bonded pre- 
stressing wires will gradually sup- 
plant end-anchorage and become 
the only method. Prestressed beams 
will take their place in bridges 
along with the concrete T-beam, 
steel stringer, and the rigid frame. 

Bridges of greater span-length 
and magnitude than any yet tried 
are already in the planning stage. 
More attention will be paid to 
bridge appearance in both line and 
color. 

In highway construction, great 
strides will be made in eliminating 
friction between opposing lanes of 
traffic. Through atomic or chemical 
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SINGLE-CABLE suspension bridge, with road- 
ways cantilevered out from center, is proposed 
by Swedish engineer 


treatment, soils at hand will be 
changed into an entirely different 
type of material, capable of carry- 
ing traffic of the future. 

Chemistry—The chemical indus- 
try of today is a source of raw ma- 
terials. Man-made products such as 
plastics, synthetic fibers, and rub- 
ber are replacing many of today’s 
materials. That is why the indus- 
try is growing so fast. 

Experts think that plastics will 
be in for the biggest individual ex- 
pansion over the long haul. Plastics 
are highly functional; they have 
properties that make them useful 
in many different fields.—Eng 
News-Rec, Sept 18, p20; Business 
Wk, Sept 20, p50 
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European Steel Developments 


> Steel makers of Europe are looking to sintering to improve ores 
> Low-shaft furnaces are being investigated for efficient smelting 
> Converters, openhearths, electric furnaces also are under study 


STEEL-MAKING METHODS have under- 
gone considerable change and devel- 
opment in the last decade. Much 
information has been published—so 
much, in fact, that businessmen and 
others interested in the steel indus- 
try have trouble in keeping up with 
the latest developments. 

The Steel Committee of the Eco- 

nomic Commission for Europe, a 
United Nations organization, has re- 
cognized this problem and has had 
reports prepared on practices in dif- 
ferent European countries. Here are 
highlights of those reports. 
@ Belgium—With a 1951 steel pro- 
duction of 5-million tons, Belgium 
ranks seventh among major steel 
producers—after the U. S., Russia, 
Britain, Germany, France, and 
Japan. About 85°. of its steel is 
produced in Thomas converters from 
blast-furnace pig iron with 1.8 to 
2% phosphorus. Basic openhearth 
accounts for 124°. and electric for 
24%. 

The trend in recent years has been 
to produce the maximum amount of 
pig iron with a minimum of coke. 
Large quantities of scrap have been 
used. The coke-pig iron ratio for 
1951 was 798 kg. of coke per ton of 
pig iron. 

To raise the burden yield, to lower 
coke consumption, and to produce a 
pig iron of better quality, blast- 
furnace charges have been improved 
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by ore crushing and screening, siz- 
ing, and sintering of fines. Sintering 
produces an artificial ore with 42 to 
48% iron content from blast-furnace 
flue dust and iron-ore fines of 32% 
iron. 

Among blast-furnace developments 

are replacement of silica-alumina 
refractory bricks by carbon blocks, 
top-pressure operation, and a new 
oxygen low-shaft furnace capable of 
making 100 tons a day from powdery 
ore and fine, non-coking coal. 
° France—The cokefaction of Lor- 
raine/Sarre coals has made rapid 
progress in the last few years. The 
upper limit of the volatile matter and 
oxygen has been raised by the 
Carling, Sovaco and Marienau proc- 
esses. 

The Carling process adds finely 
crushed coke breeze to the blend with 
vigorous tamping. In the Sovaco 
process, the wet blend is screened 
over heated screens and then crushed. 
The Marienau process uses a dry 
blend that includes 15% of semicoke 
from high-volatile non-coking coals. 
All three processes have been tried 
out on a commercial scale. 

Progress has been made too in 
iron-ore preparation. Sintering of 
fines is beginning to have wide- 
spread use, although sinter is more 
expensive than lump ore. 

Two other ways to use fines have 
been examined: (1) to charge them 
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into blast furnaces adapted for that 
purpose (up to 65% fines can be 
charged with high-grade coke) and 
(2) to charge them into low-shaft 
furnaces, either loose or briquetted 
with a fuel. Smelting in low-shaft 
furnaces should permit also the use 
of poorly coking or non-coking ccals. 
It will probably mean using an 
oxygen-enriched blast to maintain a 
low temperature at the furnace 
throat. 

Advances in blast-furnace practice 
can be expected from development 
of processes for removing silicon and 
sulfur of iron while still liquid. Sili- 
con removal will be done by passing 
oxygen through the molten metal; 
this also permits recovery of much 
of the vanadium in Thomas pig iron. 
Sulfur removal can be carried out by 
adding soda ash or lime. 

e Germany—Efforts made the last 
few years to improve sinter have 
been successful. Burning an admix- 
ture of lime on the sintering bed 
and raising draft pressure have in- 
creased sintering capacity from 18 
to 24 up to 38 tons per sq. m. per hr. 
Adding 4% of lime gives best results. 

Investigations in blast-furnace 
practice have: 

1. Confirmed that coke consump- 
tion per ton of pig iron depends on 
coke throughout. 

2. Confirmed that smelting with 
oxygen-enriched air is advantageous 
only in the case of high-grade pig 
irons, for which high temperatures 
are required. 

3. Produced pig iron in a low- 
shaft furnace with a square hearth 
section by slow combustion process. 

Research to improve Thomas steel 
has been intensified in recent years. 
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It includes use of oxygen-enriched 
blast, which can reduce nitrogen 
content to 0.006% and phosphorus 
to 0.035% under normal operating 
conditions. 

Openhearth practice also has im- 
proved. Dolomite brick is replacing 
chrome magnesite brick. Use of 
oxygen has proved excellent. Effi- 
ciency has been raised by premelting 
scrap in a hot-blast cupola. 

Improvements in electric-steel pro- 
duction also are due to use of oxygen 
and dolomite bricks. These methods 
have been particularly successful in 
efforts to use alloys most econom- 
ically. Nickel has been recovered 
from scrap with the aid of the ox- 
ygen nozzle; chromium loss has been 
reduced by slag-reduction methods. 
e Sweden—Sintering is of increas- 
ing importance in Sweden, as in 
other countries. Full-scale plants are 
being built for pelletizing. Of great 
value is the method developed at 
Grangesberg for phosphorus removal 
by leaching. 

The future of the electric low-shaft 
furnace looks promising because of 
the low coal consumption and the 
possibility of using more soft cokes 
and coke breeze than in the blast 
furnace, 

In steel making, the basic bessemer 
process will grow in importance. A 
new full-scale plant will introduce 
pure oxygen into the bath from 
above through water-cooled tuyeres. 

Of the other processes, the acid 
bessemer may become more impor- 
tant, the openhearth is likely to slip 
in use as converters are less ex- 
pensive to operate, and the electric- 
arc furnace will become even more 
of a competitor to the openhearth. 
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STRIP HEATING—Corlis Mfg. Co. dries 
silk thread evenly by strip heaters under 
Stainiess-steel panels. After thread passes 
through the gelatin and wax emulsion, it 


AIR HEATING—Unit heaters with 585 kw. 
heat 822,000-cu. ft. building at Southern 
Electrical Corp. Cost is $2,200 to $3,000 
per season for 2,800 to 3,200 degree-days. 
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passes twice at 20 yd. per min. over the 
steel panel for complete drying. Previously, 
threads not entirely dry when woven 
caused cloth to wrinkle. 


Electric Heat 
Grows Rapidly 


TopDAY, of total dollar volume of elec- 


tric and fuel-fired furnaces sold 
(excluding melting and induction 
furnaces), nearly half are electric. 

The field offers unbelievable possi- 
bilities. For example, the potential 
revenue of the metal sheath heater 
market to utilities is equivalent to 
half the present industrial market. 

Melting too will see tremendous 
gain in use. About 7% of the total 
ingot-making capacity in the U. S. is 
electric furnace. The trend to elec- 
tric melting and larger furnace sizes 
to 25,000 kw. should raise this share. 
—Elec World, Sept 8, p103 
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FURNACE HEATING—Resistance furnace 
for melting die-casting magnesium at 
McCulloch Motors Corp. has improved tem- 
perature contro! and cut rejects to 0.5%. 


a 


IMMERSION HEATING—Twelve 3-kw. 
electric heaters give high production and 
accurate temperature control in heating 
asphalt at James D. Morrisey, Inc. 
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INFRARED HEATING—Preheating insu- 
lating transformers at Line Material Co, 
with infrared lamps removes all moisture. 
Sealing compound is heated in pitch pot. 
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HIGH-FREQUENCY HEATING—Induction 


heat melts alloys at Midwest Precision 
Castings Co. with little dross, almost no ox- 
idation, and accurate temperature control. 
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New Furnace That Enamels Pipe Continuously .. . 


- . . has been put into use at Barrows 
Porcelain Enamel Co. The furnace, de- 
signed and built by Barrows, fuses both 
inside and outside of different pipe sizes at 
~ the same time. Pipes are first coated with 
enamel and dried, are placed on rollers set 


at an angie, and then are advanced and 
rotated at a uniform rate. Slow, continuous 
movement gives ware the best firing sched- 
ule. Furnace, 30 ft. long with handling rolls, 
enamels 1,800 lineal ft. of pipe per shift.— 
Ceramic Ind, Sept, p61 





‘X-rays Detect Insects 


Detecting insects and grading grain 
when it is received at Crete Mills sre 
done by X-ray. Use of the X-ray uni 
makes it possible to reject grain that 
appears good but is actually infested 
and also periodically to spot-check 
grain that has been stored. 

The X-ray machine, made by General 
Electric Co., even detects weevils and 
other insects in their larval stages in- 
side the berry of wheat or kernel of 
corn. The X-ray tube has a beryllium 
window (exit for X-ray radiation) that 
allows escape of non-penetrating rays 
usually absorbed in the tube glass. 

These rays, because of their longer 
wavelength, show the difference be- 
tween grain and weevil structure or be- 
tween grain and cavity areas. 
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machine is small—35 in. high, 
20 in. wide, 24 in. deep. X-rays are 
directed upward through a tray of 
grains and exposes film placed over the 
sample. Total over-all time to make 
the test and develop the film is only 1 
hr. Eight samples can be processed 
per hour.—Food Eng, Sept, p75 


The 


Canning the Spares 


Metal-end fiber cans are now a favorite 
package for U. S. Army Ordnance ve- 
hicle replacement parts. Can bodies are 
spirally wound with six or seven plies. 
Plies include a grease-proof material, 
foil, asphalt and kraft. Tightly crimped 
metal ends are enameled outside and 
lacquered inside. Spark plugs and 
brake-repair parts are now being 
packed.—Mod Packaging, Aug, p96 
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... Stop ugly exhaust stains on DC-4 
wing was demonstrated by Ledkote 
Products Co., Inc.  Stainless-steel ex- 
tension attached to each engine tailpipe 
deflected exhaust gases far enough 
away from the wings to decrease clean- 
ing costs 70% and eliminate damage to 
de-icer boots. Exhaust extensions are 
simple to make. It took Ledkote only 
1 week after receipt of order to supply 
the extensions to an airline. Capital 
Airlines helped Ledkote engineer the 
exhaust extensions.—Aviation Wk, Sept 
8, p75 


... reduce costly corrosion in sour-gas 
gathering systems is easy—eliminate 
the cause at head of natural-gas well. 
This can be done with packaged-type, 
skid-mounted equipment made by Black, 
Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. Flow diagram 
shows how unit removes hydrogen sul- 
fide from gas. H.S and CO. contents 
are reduced to less than 0.25 grains 
per 100 cu. ft. Total concentration of 
acid gas in amine solution is held low. 
This condition and low reboiler temper- 
ature reduce corrosion throughout the 
gathering system.—Oil & Gas J, Aug 
18, p128 





... prevent sticky pans in drying dye- 
stuff pastes was solved at Du Pont’s 
Deepwater Point plant by a simple, yet 
effective idea. This was to line the 
bottom of stainless-steel pans with 
sheets of paper containing neoprene. 
The dried dyestuff sticks to neither pan 
nor paper. Sheets are cut from Netone 
2, a 60-lb. unbleached kraft with 2% 
neoprene. They are held in place in the 
pans by dabbing a spot of neoprene 
latex at the four corners. Neoprene 
paper lasts 2 to 3 weeks, compared to 
two or three batches for brushed-on 
silicone.—Chem Eng, Aug, p173 
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This Month's How To... 























Market in Spain — Government-owned 
railway system has announced a modern- 
ization program. It will include replace- 
ment of 559 mi. of track, repair of an- 
other 3,726 mi., and purchase of 397 
steam engines, 150 diesels, 520 passenger 
coaches, 10,795 freight cars. Rolling- 
stock orders have been placed in Belgium, 
France, Italy, and the U. S—Mach, Aug 
23, p1327 


Electric Tractor-trailer — A limestone 
quarry in northeastern France employs 
an electric trolley tractor to haul its 
trailers. Tractor takes 600-v. d-c. power 
from overhead two-wire system. Trolley 
line forms a semicircle at the face before 
turning back to the plant.—Eng & Min 
J, Sept, p119 


How Accurate—Velocity-type air gages 
are well adapted to flashing signal-light 
indication. Accuracies of 0.00002 in. in 
the “breaking point” of lights can be ob- 
tained reliably. Reaction speed is far 
beyond that of any indicating meter.— 
Am Mach, Aug 18, p103 


Avoid Jet-engine Noise — Maintenance 
men should wear well-fitted ear plugs 
that make it possible to hear conversa- 
tion, yet filter out engine noise. There 
is little danger from noise to anyone ex- 
cépt maintenance men.—Aviation Wk, 
Sept 8, p29 


Thinnest Grinding Wheel—What is sup- 
posed to be the thinnest wheel in use is 
slitting pen-point nibs at Esterbrook Pen 
Co. The 3%-in. rubber-bonded wheel is 
only 0.006-in. thick. Grit is size 240 
aluminum oxide—Weld Eng, Sept, p62 


Plastic Breadboards—A breadboard in 
the electronics industry is the mount 
used for building up electronic circuits. 
New type is %-in.-thick thermoplastic 
sheet. Wire leads, lugs, and other com- 
ponents are embedded in plastic with hot 
soldering iron and pressure. Method is 
fast, convenient.—Electronics—Sept, p126 
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TECHNICAL SHORTS 
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UNIT REMOVES WASTE PHENOL 


Pilot-plant operation of this extraction unit 
at Ohio Oil Co. reduces phenol content up 
to 99.9%. Process employs multistage 
countercurrent extraction with a mixed sol- 
vent of 66% benzene and 34% cracked gas- 
oline. It is effective on systems where 
accumulator wastes exceed 20 parts per 
million. Refiners employing catalytic crack- 
ing units are faced with this problem of 
waste-phenol removal.—Oi!l & Gas J. Sept 
15, p128 





How to Increase Load—lInterstate Bak- 
eries, Inc., wanted to add three 15-ton air 
conditioners to its already heavily loaded 
circuits. Larger switchboard could not 
be delivered on time so nine 7%-kvar., 
3-phase capacitor banks were installed to 
permit heavier load.—Elec World. Aug 
25, p121 


Atomic Mosquitos—In Florida Board of 
Health experiment, specially hatched 
mosquitos, during larval stage, acquire 
atomic label from radioactive phosphorus 
added to water. After release, a check 
of insect traps in area with Geiger 
counter shows how far they fly from 
hatching puddle. Latest result shows at 
least 25-mi. flight—Chem Wk, Sept 6, 
p53 
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Waste Research Fights Disease—Most 
encouraging drug to treat valley fever, 
or coccidioidomycosis, is ethyl vanillate. 
Institute of Paper Chemistry produced 
drug from spent sulfite liquor. The 
disease, caused by airborne spores of a 
fungus existing in desert sands, affects 
lungs and other parts of the body.— 
Paper Ind, Aug, p576 


Canned Clothing —U. S. Air Materiel 
Command is using metal drums for over- 
seas shipments of clothing items. Drum 
sizes are 15, 30 and 58 gal. and are stand- 
ard manufacture. Re-use containers cut 
handling and packaging costs in half 
Mod Packaging, Aug, p197 


Makeshift Leveling Rod—In an emer- 
gency, a leveling rod can be rigged up 
this way: Attach a whiteface steel tape 
to the face of a 2x2-in. wood strip, 8 ft. 
long. Tape hook is attached to bottom of 
stick and tape unrolled from case. Bot- 
tom and top of tape are secured to stick 
with two small bent nails—Am Builder, 
Sept, p156 


New Lightweight Aggregate—U. S. Ten- 
nessee Valley has announced a process 
for making lightweight aggregate from 
electric phosphorus furnace slag. Steam 
and water added to molten slag produce 
a porous, sponge-like mass. This mass, 
crushed to desired size, has been used in 
making lightweight concrete blocks.— 
Business Wk, Sept 6, p60 


Tubes Last Longer— Ordinary steel 
chlorination tubes used for fluxing 
aluminum alloys have service life of 8 
to 10 min. Coating them with porcelain 
enamel raises life to 150 min. Barrows 
Porcelain Enamel Co. worked out the de- 
tails for Reynolds Metals Co.—Chem 
Eng, Aug, p190 


Lye Cleans Compressor—One compressor 
manufacturer recommends pumping hot 
lye water through the air end every 6 
months to clean steam-driven air com- 
pressors of the locomotive type. After 
cleaning, air cylinder must be relubri- 
cated.—Power, Sept, p137 
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First UHF TV Station—First commercial 
high-power, ultra-high-frequency tele- 
vision station in U. S. will be in Reading, 
Pa. General Electric Co. is supplying the 
261-kw. equipment. Special 1,036-ft. 
tower on 1,650-ft. hill will cover 60-mile 
radius.—Prod Eng, Sept, p201 
















































Worker's Birthday Off—Some U. 8S. union 
agreements contain clauses that grant 
the worker a day off with pay on his 


birthday. This holiday is in addition to 
usual holidays granted—Am Business, : 
Aug, p46 


CO. Kills Bacteria—Bacteria in carbon- 
ated beverages decrease with age of 
drink until absolute or relative sterility 
is attained. Favorable conditions are 
high gas volumes and low Brix (8.5°).— 
Food Eng, Aug, p84 


Paints Wire Fences—Rust-Oleum Corp. 
has found that long-nap, lambs’ wool 
roller cuts cost of coating wire fences. 
Splashing, dripping, and spray are elimi- 
nated. Only half the time as required 
for a brush or spray coat is needed.—Rail 
Eng & Main, Sept, p875 





MACHINE SPEEDS INSPECTION 


This idea can save time on inspection jobs 
requiring an addition or subtraction. Sy!- 
vania Electric Products Inc. uses it in in- 
spection of sprayed cathode sleeves. Two 
weight readings must be made and sub- 
tracted. Adding machine keeps readings 
accurately, subtracts quickly —Electronics, 
Sept. p264 
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Making the Change .._ . 


From Cotton to Synthetics? 


If you are now runring cotton, some of the things you will need to 
consider before you switch over to spun synthetics are found here 


THE TREND in textile manufacturing 
has been toward fabrics partly or com- 
pletely composed of spun-synthetic 
fibers. Many mills have converted their 
cotton operations to the use of staple- 
synthetic fibers, and many other mills 
are now thinking of converting in 
order to take advantage of the popular 
demand for these fabrics. Here is an 
idea of what is involved in the con- 
version. 

You will need better cleaning—House- 
cleaning must be done thoroughly, par- 
ticularly from the raw-stock warehouse 
through spinning. Loose cotton lint 
that may get mixed with the synthetics 
will show up in the dyeing and finishing 
Operations. Machines, formerly on cot- 
ton, should be thoroughly cleaned, and 
@il should be removed completely from 
all exposed machine parts. 

Most common methods for house- 
cleaning utilize long-handle brooms and 
brushes, compressed air, and suction 
cleaners. Of the three, vacuum clean- 
ing is most desirable and should be 
given serious consideration by any mill 
that contemplates expanding its clean- 
ing facilities. Other methods, while 
cheaper at the outset, are not efficient 
and cost more in the long run. 

Your trouble will be mixed fibers— 
Mixed synthetics, or mixed cotton and 
synthetics, may cause “snowstorms” 
plus outright rejection of the cloth be- 
cause of unlevel finishing. 

A routine for guarding against mixed 
fibers should be set up. Most mills will 
still be running cotton for a long time, 
plus synthetic fibers taken on gradually. 
So cotton and synthetic fibers must be 
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kept separate except as they are inten- 
tionally blended. 

The routine for keeping the fibers 
separate must start in the opening 
room. If the volume of production is 
sufficient, an opening and picking line 
should be put on the synthetic fiber 
or the blend. If the mill changes back 
and forth to cotton and synthetics, a 
thorough cleaning job must be done. 
Waste must be kept separate too. 

Tinting laps for identification is a 
must. The risk of mixed stock is too 
great, and the cost of supervision to 
avoid it is more expensive than tinting. 

On drawing, roving, and spinning, the 
best arrangement is to put synthetics 
on frames isolated from the frames on 
cotton. Even temporary partitions will 
do the job. 

What about humidification? —The 
better the humidity control the better 
the processing. Keep in mind that at 
humidification conditions set for cotton, 
viscose will pick up considerable more 
moisture than does cotton, while ace- 
tate will pick up a little less, nylon con- 
siderably less, and Orlon will pick up 
almost none. 

Machinery for processing cotton fiber 
will process synthetic fiber, provided the 
staple length does not exceed that for 
which the machine was designed. Syn- 
thetic fibers with a staple length greater 
than that of long-staple cotton cannot 
be processed on standard cotton-type 
equipment because sufficient drafting- 
roll spread cannot be obtained. 

Opening and picking—Opening and 
picking equipment designed for cotton 
must be modified considerably to change 
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successfully to synthetics. The modi- 
fication consists mainly of eliminating 
the emphasis on cleaning and of paying 
close attention to opening and blending. 
The importance of good blending cannot 
be over-emphasized. 

Synthetic fibers will not stand the 
beating that cotton fibers must receive 
for cleaning. Beater speeds should be 
reduced to prevent damaging the fibers 


and making an excessive amount of 
neps. 
Carding—The revolving-flat card is 


satisfactory for processing synthetics. 
All settings must be adjusted to the 
particular staple length to be processed. 

Four-roll drawing has insufficient roll 
spread for most synthetic fibers. Three- 
over-four drawing will give a roll spread 
of about 3 in. and is satisfactory for a 
great percentage of the synthetic staple 
being run at present. 

Roving—Any of the modern long- 
draft roving frames will process syn- 
thetic fiber satisfactorily within the 
limit of its roll spread. 

Spinning—The same facts found to 
be true for roving are also true for 
spinning. 

Warping and winding equipment must 
be equipped with guides and tensions 
that will not chafe or damage the yarn 
by friction. 

Slashing—To obtain uniformity, con- 
trols for size level, cylinder tempera- 
ture, and moisture content should be 
installed on the slasher. Synthetic yarns 
must be dried at a lower cylinder tem- 
perature than cotton yarn. 

Weaving—Certain changes should be 
made to a cotton loom. Perforated 
take-up rolls should be replaced with 
larger-diameter rolls covered with com- 
position rubber or similar material. 
Composition-covered temple rolls should 
replace pin temples. <A _ plush-covered 
shuttle race to prevent chafing should 
be used, and fur should replace brush 
tensions in the shuttle.—Textile World, 
Sept, p73 
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ROLLER GROOVES GUN DRILL 


Gun drills, made from tubing at Allison 
Div. of General Motors Corp., are grooved 
along one side on a hydraulic drawbench. 
The groove is for chip passage out of the 


hole. Roller that forms groove in tube has 
2-in. OD., l-in. width, and face angle of 
100°. Roller is mounted in pressure beam 
and is adjusted vertically to bear against 
tube. Beam is easily removed from tool 
block, as shown, for roller replacement.— 


Am Mach, Sept 1, p110 





Double-Duty Shipping Box 


Corrugated shipping boxes made by 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. for U.§. 
Glass Co. do more than ship finished 
glass stemware. They help proteet 
stemware during final production steps. 

Each box, with partitions in place, is 
employed as a tote tray. Stemware is 
placed in the box as soon as it comes 
from annealing. The box then carries 
it through trimming, cutting, and 
finishing. 

Using the shipping boxes this way 
has reduced handling and damage to 
ware and has eliminated the cost of 
previously used combination of trays 
and shipping containers.—Ceramic Ind, 
Sept, p78 
















































































High-Quality, Low-Cost Hardboard Is Made . . . 
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Plant designed and built for Oregon Lumber 
Co. by Blaw-Knox Co. employs new process 
that uses entire slabwood including bark 
te make a high-quality hardboard. It re- 
@Quires no sizing agents, resins, or other 








chemicals. Yield is high, cost is low. Board 
is made in thicknesses of 'g, 3/16, and 4 
in. with one smooth side. Slabwood is 
chipped, cooked quickly with steam, de- 
fiberized, and converted to freely flowing 











Two Forms Alternate 
to Line Tunnel Bore 


Two sets of tunnel lining forms line 


1,200 ft. of highway tunnel for the 
Vinson Construction Co. One set has 
header boards on each end that are ad- 
justable to fit the irregular shape of 
the tunnel rock. The first form lines 
alternate 30-ft. sections of the work. 
The second form has plate extensions 
that fit against the previously poured 
concrete. 

For moving, the crown of a form is 
retracted 6-in. below casting position by 
telescopic legs on the two longitudinal 
bents. Sidewalls are pulled slightly 
inward by hydraulic jacks. 

The forms move on two rails set at 
about the third points. Some of the 
weight is transferred to rails on the 
curbs during pouring. 
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Concrete is pumped behind the forms 
by Rex Pumpcrete machines. Forms 
are left in place 72 hr. after a pour and 
then moved ahead. The form with 
headboards places odd-numbered panels 
and, after several of these have been 
poured, the second form is moved in to 
follow up with the even-numbered 
panels.—Const Meth & Equip, Sept, 
p58 





Product-Design Shorts 


P Stainless steels highly alloyed with 
copper, molybdenum, nickel, and chro 
mium have good corrosion resistance to 
sulfuric acid. Alloys are weldable. 

> High-alumina ceramic, made by 
Frenchtown Porcelain Co., shows good 
mechanical, electrical and heat-shock 
properties. Suggested uses: vacuum- 
tube envelopes, rocket-nozzle inserts, 
jet-bomber brake linings, printed-circuit 
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. . . of Douglas-Fir and Other Types of Slabwoods 
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pulp. Pulp is formed on a screen and trans- 
ferred to hydraulic press, which at proper 
pressure-temperature cycle converts pulp 
to hardboard. Suitable slabwoods are from 
Douglas fir, Ponderosa pine, hemlock, and 


white fir as their barks contain natural 
extractives that serve as binders and 
waterproofing agents. Mills that in the 
past have burned slabwood can now make 
a profit from it.—Chem Eng, July, p258 





bases, and high-voltage insulation. 
> Working magnesium at 450 to 700°F. 
permits a single draw to do what would 
require three draws in other metals. 
No springback takes place at 600°F. 
> Nylon rivets and insulating fasteners 
are finding new applications in electri- 
cal components. Nylon’s_ resiliency, 
toughness, and heat resistance permit 
radical changes in component design.— 
Prod Eng, Sept, p5 


New Cars Meet Competition 


Look for plenty of changes in 1953 
automobiles. And competition between 
manufacturers for sales will be re- 
sponsible. A quick rundown of changes 
planned looks like this: 

Buick: New V-8 high-compression 
engine and possibly power brakes. 

Cadillac: More horsepower, 12-volt 
electrical system, and air conditioning. 
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Chevrolet: Major style change, pos- 
sibly V-8 engine. 

Pontiac: Major style change, power 
steering. 

Chrysler: Some body change, 12-volt 
electrical system, and possibly air con- 
ditioning. 

De Soto: Some body change, possibly 
air conditioning. 

Dodge: Some body change, new V8 
engine. 

Plymouth: Some body change, pos- 
sibly torque converter drive. 

Ford and Mercury: Possibly new V8 
engine. 

Hudson is set to introduce a popular 
price line in the Ford-Chevrolet-Ply- 
mouth range. Packard plans a new V-8 
engine and power steering. Studebaker 
will undergo a major style change and 
offer power steering. Nash figures on 
restyling its Rambler series.—Business 
Wk, Aug 30, p27 

















































Tell Employees Their Rating 





If you do not know how to tell workers how they stand on your rat- 
ing system, here is what to say and how to make merit rating work 


Most COMPANIES have a merit-rating 
system. But not all let subordinates 
know where they stand as the result of 
merit ratings. Telling them is not easy, 
unless you have this plan. 

Rating an employees performance is 
only the first step in a successful merit- 
Yating program. This step is merely the 
diagnosis. The ‘cure’ comes when the 
rater sits down to tell the ratee how he 
rated and what he can do to improve 
himself. Such informal talks will: 

@ Give him a good understanding of 
how well he is doing his job and where 
he stands. 

@ Provide an open discussion on how 
he can correct his weaknesses and culti- 
vate his strengths. 

e Clear up any misunderstandings of 
What is expected of him before they 
reach serious proportions. 

® Build a strong relationship between 
employer and employee. 

Performance ratings should be based 
on facts rather than opinion or personal 
bias. And ratings should be open to 
correction when they can be proved in 
error. People like to know where they 
stand as long as the evaluation is fair, 
constructive, and positive. 

These five steps lead to better merit- 
rating discussions: 

1. Plan how, when, and where to dis- 
cuss. Discussion should be held in strict 
privacy over a period of several days or 
weeks, depending on the number of 
people involved. 

The factual information that influ- 
enced the rating should be handy. And 
there should be no pressure on the em- 
ployee. 

2. Predetermine how 
will react. Cooperative, 


the employee 
constructive 
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employees are usually easy to talk to. 
They are in the majority. They present 
no particular problem. But employees 
who are skeptical, antagonistic, and de- 
structive can be hard to handle. These 
are the people whose reactions should 
be estimated carefully. 

Certain techniques can be used to 
soften employees who strongly deny 
their ratings. and who are surly and un- 
cooperative. Likewise, there are ways 
of getting the quiet, non-responsive em- 
ployee to talk. See (5) below for pos- 
sible employee reactions and sugges- 
tions for coping with them. 

3. Put the employee at ease. The 
rating discussion is not a trial with a 
penalty. It is designed to help em- 
ployees help themselves and develop 
into better employees. 

A friendly, constructive atmosphere 
will set the employee at ease. When he 
enters the office, greet him with a 
friendly statement that is of interest to 
him and requires a reply. 

After the correct atmosphere is 
created, get down to business. It is per- 
fectly natura] for the employee to want 
to know how he was rated. So tell him 
how the merit-rating program works. 
This will inform him and also put him 
at ease. 

{. Explain the purpose of merit rat- 
ing. It is extremely important to be 
sure the employee understands the pur- 
poses of merit rating, especially when 
the program is just getting underway. 
The purposes of merit rating are many. 
Keep the following over-all objectives 
clearly in mind: 

e To provide 
performance. 

¢ To point out strengths and weak- 


periodic reviews of 
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nesses so the former can be cultivated and 
the latter corrected. 

e To provide a fair and unbiased means 
of determining qualifications for promo- 
tions, transfers, demotions, rate increases. 

e To recognize those who have outstand- 
ing ability and potential, and deserve train- 
ing for higher positions. 

@ To weed out those who are not quali- 
fied for the type of work to be done and 
who cannot contribute to the productive 
efforts of the company. 

5. Tell the employee how he was rated. 
After the employee has been put at ease 
and you are sure he understands merit rat- 
ing, you are ready to tell him how he rated. 
This is the meat of the whole discussion. 
It is here that you will be faced with vari- 
ous reactions from employees. There are 
certain principles and procedures that will 
help you meet these reactions. Fifteen of 
them are listed at the right. 

Dealing with employees who are skep- 
tical of the ratings is more difficult. A few 
may have a hostile attitude. They may get 
angry when you tell them they have rated 
low on a certain factor. When faced with 
such an attitude, do not push for agree- 
ment. Try to find out why he does not 
agree and show a willingness to listen to 
his side of the story. Then follow through 
and keep your promises to him. 

When faced with talking with the sensi- 
tive-type employee who accuses you of 
favoritism, it is best not to waste time 
denying the favoritism. It is far better 
to tell why you might favor the best man. 

Should you discuss one employee’s rating 
with another employee? It is difficult to 
give a definite “Yes” or “No” answer. 
However, generally it is not smart to allow 
yourself to be drawn into comparisons with 
other workers. Keep the conversation con- 
fined to the man you are talking to. 

The important thing is to be positive and 
objective in your discussion. If you can 
show that your ratings are fair and based 
on actual happenings, talking ratings with 
employees will be much easier.—Factory, 
Sept, p126 
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How To Meet an Employee's 
Reactions to His Rating 


1. Sandwich unfavorable remarks between 
favorable remarks. Compliment the em- 
ployee at the beginning and end of the 
discussion. 

2. Emphasize the reason why the rating 
was given. Cite specific instances of 
performance. They are then more ac- 
ceptable to the employee. 


3. Allow the employee to express his re- 
actions to the ratings. He should state 
what obstacles might stand in the way of 
his doing a good job. 

4. Do not show anger or hostility, regard- 
less of the remarks the employee may 
make. 

5. Do not be too anxious to prove him 
wrong. Help him save face and leave his 
self-respect intact. 


6. Take plenty of time. 


7. Do not expect to convince him of any- 
thing while he is angry. 


8. If he wants to talk, do not interrupt. 


9. Do not be vague about personality 
shortcomings. 


10. Show a sincere interest in the em- 
ployee’s work and his problems. 


11. Be sure criticism is positive. 


12. Let him know you are willing to 
change a rating, but only when he has 
facts to substantiate such a change. 

13. Be sure he knows what you expect of 
him. 

14. Do not hesitate to recognize the em- 
ployee who is rated high. 


15. Leave his self-respect intact. 
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men, and heavy construction equipment. 


AIR LIFT carried such things as oranges, oil, 





ICE-BLOCKED ship has to unload 1'/4 mi. off- 
shore from base at Seven Islands. 


Railroad Bucks A Rough Route 


Iron ore is not always where you would like it to be. Ramming rail- 
road through virgin territory to tap Labrador ore is tough problem 


EVERY TOOL in the transport man’s kit 
is being used to bring men, machines, 
and materials to their work-sites along 
the railroad that will tap the rich iron- 
oré deposits in Labrador and the Un- 
gava region of Quebec, Canada (see 
map). 

The line will run 360 mi. due north. 
It is a bitter struggle most of the way 
—steep rock gorges to be benched, long 
stretches of muskeg to cross, two hills 
to tunnel, and about two dozen rivers 
to bridge. And because the job is all in 
virgin territory, the great majority of 
men and machines must be flown in to 
the work-sites and kept supplied by an 
air lift that operates night and day 
with few breaks. 

Because there was no access to any 
of the line, it was started at its lower 
terminus, Seven Islands, and pushed 
northward. While supplies are carried 
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up over the railroad subgrade, the grad- 
ing job is being attacked at other points 
farther along. When grading on one 
of these stretches is completed, the 
equipment spread is leap-frogged north- 
ward to start again. 

The difficulty of getting .yuipment to 
these spots is formidable. In the first 
place, Seven Islands itself can be 
reached only by air or water, and the 
harbor is ice-blocked in winter. From 
here on up, machines and supplies must 
be hauled over a temporary winter tote 
road or flown to landing strips hacked 
out at intervals alongside the railroad 
right of way. 

During the first winter, equipment 
was hauled in and spotted at various 
points up to Mile 40. Last winter, some 
was moved overland as far as Mile 197. 
An all-season haul road has_ been 
pushed to Mile 134, but much of it runs 
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SOUTHERN SECTION of line follows river valleys, 
has sidehill cuts in gravel or rock. 

on completed railroad subgrade until 
tracks are laid. 

Machines to build the air strips were 
also moved in and frozen 
ground, or by airplanes landing on the 
ice. Smal] dozers to start some of the 
strips were ferried in by flying boat in 
summer. Then, too, it was possible to 
move heavy equipment overland from 
some airstrips to build others. 

At present there are 


over ice 


12 gravel air 


strips along the line, although some 
have been practically abandoned be- 
cause railroad grading has advanced 


beyond them. After a strip was built, 
more men and machines—and the sup- 
plies they each needed—were flown in 
to start on a stretch of railroad. 

The construction equipment was sim- 
ply cut with a torch into pieces small 
enough and light enough to fit in the 
plane, then was welded whole again 
after delivery. With costs averaging 
more than five cents a pound, the air 
lift comes high. But it does keep the 
360-mi. rail job moving. 

Generally, a major construction camp 
is established near each operating air 
strip. Railroad grading is pushed both 
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NORTHERN SECTION of line goes through water- 
logged land, long muskeg stretches. 
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RICH IRON DEPOSITS are the goal toward which 
railrood is being pushed at fast pace. 
























ways from the camp, and smaller fly 
camps are set up beyond this one as the 
work stretches out. 

The job kept operating over the win- 
ter, principally on excavation. Rock 
work posed no special problems. But 
in earth cuts, it generally was necessary 
first to break the heavy frost cap by 
blasting. 

Much of the work is in muskeg. This 
averages 4 ft. deep, but fortunately lies 
directly on good sand and gravel. The 
muskeg is not removed from track cen- 
terline. Instead, a dragline on each 
side advances along the ditch line, strip- 
ping and spoiling the muskeg in its 
path. Operating on the firm base thus 
exposed, the rig reaches behind to dig 
the sand and gravel it has just traveled 
over. This borrow material is cast to 
the center to make the embankment. 
The muskeg on which it is dumped 
simply compresses to a thin non-trouble- 
some layer. 

Tracklaying was begun in earnest 
this year. It is being handled in some- 
what standard fashion: Alternate ties 


a : ‘ . tp 


HARD ROCK requires plenty of drilling and blast- 
ing, and there’s plenty of rock on job. 
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IN WINTER, muskeg has to be rooted. In sum- 
mer, it is too soft for heavy equipment. 


are placed ahead on the subgrade; a 
track crane sets individual rails; tem- 
porary transverse bar bridles are 
wedged on to clamp each rail to its 
parallel mate. 

The crane advances over the rails 
just laid and follow-up gangs slip in 
the rest of the ties, bolt the splice bars, 
place the tie plates, and gage and spike 
the rails. Progress by this method is 
some 5,000 ft. per day. 

A new scheme for laying track is 
being worked on. Rail-length panels, 
complete with ties, will be pre-assem- 
bled and placed as units. That should 
increase daily progress considerably. 

The single-track line. Quebec, North 
Shore & Labrador Ry., is being built 
for Iron Ore Co. of Canada. General 
contractors are Cartier Construction 
Ltd., Montreal; McNamara Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., Toronto; Fred Mannix & 
Co. Ltd., Calgary and Morrison-Knud- 
sen Co. of Canada Ltd. Contractor is 
also building two power dams, a 1,600- 
ft. wharf, ore-handling facilities, and 
terminal yards.—Const Meth & Equip, 
Sept, p62 
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Electric Calender Means 
Better Ribbon Finishing 


’ Closse Ribbon Works, Ala., increased 
production and improved finishing qual- 
ity by converting a non-automatic 
flame-heated calender to electric oper- 
ation. Other advantages include: 

e Calender does not require constant 
attention and frequent adjustment. 

e It can be operated continuously in 
straight-line production with the finish- 
ing machine, or the finishing machine 
can be by-passed. 

e It insures uniform quality in finish 
and color. 

e Temperature can be set and main- 
tained within narrow limits. 

Chromalox automatic units furnish 
the heat. Rheostats and control instru- 
ments were installed, and hand-operated 
roll lifts were converted to compressed- 
air lifts. Temperature is controlled by 
a calibrated, non-indicating thermostat 
for each heating unit.—Textile World, 
Aug, p90 


How To Drive Piles Indoors 


Driving piles indoors when the clear- 
ance from floor to roof truss is only 
34-ft. was the job faced at San Fran- 
cisco International Airport when a 
hangar floor started to sink. The fill 
underneath had settled away from the 
concrete floor to as much as 23 ft. 

Solution was to drive new piles at 10- 
ft. intervals in areas where large air- 
planes would be parked. Piles—10-in., 
49-lb. H-beams—had to be driven to a 
depth of 65 ft. 

But the piles did not have to be of 
one-piece construction. So the con- 
tractor drove 17-ft.-long sections with 
a mobile crane and an air-operated pile 
driver. As soon as a pile was driven to 
near floor level, another section was 
welded to it and driving was repeated.— 
Weld Eng, Sept, p35 
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vacuum, feeds from left to right as 


Abrasive Belt Grinding 
Tapers Aircraft Skins 


New method of tapering aircraft wing 
and fuselage skins promises higher pro- 
duction rates and lower costs. Taper is 
generated by abrasive-belt grinding. 

Bell Aircraft Corp. and Carborun- 
dum Co. made thorough tests on a Hill- 
Acme polishing machine to determine 
merits of grinding, as compared with 
taper rolling and milling. Results: (1) 
close tolerances held, (2) no warping 
or distortion from heat when a coolant 
was used, and (3) surface-finish re- 
quirements easily held. 

Belt for rough-grinding tests was a 
36-grit silicon carbide, 126x50-in. water- 
proof cloth backed up by a rubber-faced 
contact wheel of 90 to 105 durometer 
hardness. Cuts to 0.100 in. depth over 
the entire width of 72-in. aluminum- 
alloy sheet were made in one pass at 
a table speed of 10 in. per min. A finer 
belt “sparked out” the surface to a 
finish of 100 to 130 mu.-in. rms. Coolant 
is 40:1 of water and soluble oil.—Am 
Mach, Sept 1, p154 



















































Dry-charged Battery—New storage bat- 
tery can be shipped, stored, and delivered 
dry. Battery is built with pre-charged 
plates and, in the dry state, will retain 
full strength for years. Acid, packaged 
with battery, is added on delivery.—Fire- 
stone International Co.—Am Auto, Oct, 
p86 


Chemical Pump—Type CTB pump is in- 
tended for transferring process chemi- 
cals, including acids, salts, and organic 
aMd inorganic solutions. It has hori- 
zontal end suction, top discharge, and ca- 
Pacity range in four sizes of 10 to 250 
gal. per min.—Food Machinery & Chemi- 
cal Corp.—Oil & Gas J. Sept 1, pl21 


Three-station Boring—Model-243 Bore- 
Matic does multiple precision facing and 
Step-facing operation on clutch plates, 
bel! housings, flywheel assemblies, and 
Similar parts. Three stations may be 
sét up for simultaneous or progressive 
Tans. Fixtures are air-operated.—Heald 
Machine Co.—Am Mach, Aug 4. p156 


Alkyd Resins—Rezul 406-22 and 874-22 
pérmit formulation of complete line of 


paint finishes ranging from flat wall 
Paints ‘with 406-22) to gloss enamels 
(with 874-22). Blends of two resins give 
intermediate finishes—American Cy- 


amamid Co.—Chem Wk, Sept 13, p34 


High-capacity Truck — New platform 
truck has a capacity of 36,000 lb. It is 
deSigned to transport large, bulky indus- 
trial loads. Loads are placed on the 
trick and removed by fork trucks or 
cranes.—Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Fac- 
tory, Sept. p190 


Rectangular TV Tube—New 27-in. tube 
has neutral density gray-filter face plate 
to reduce glare. It is magnetically 
focused, has no external conductive coat- 
ing, and is only 27-in. long with 90° de- 
flection angle—Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Inc.—Electronics, Sept, p334 
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NEW EQUIPMENT... 















DUAL-TEMPERATURE INSULATION 


Easy-to-apply hemispheres and segments 
of insulation, made of fibrous glass and 
thermosetting binder, fit all standard pipe 
sizes. Its vapor barrier of asphalted kraft- 
paper and aluminum-foil laminations con- 
trols condensation on cold lines. Insulation 
is for pipe lines at low temperatures or 
alternate high and low. Maker is Owens- 
Corning Fibergias Corp.—Power. Sept, p186 





Hydraulic Hot-plate Press—-Each press 
in new line of floor-type plywood presses 
is a compact, one-piece unit mounted on 
a heavy steel base plate. Maximum 
platen pressure is 520 tons. Operation 
is at steam-line pressures of up to 80 lb 
-Columbia Machinery & Engrg. Corp.- 
Mod Plastics, Sept. p150 


Diesel Switch Engine—Designed for in- 
dustrial plant service, 35-ton switcher is 
powered by 6-cylinder, 4-cycle diesel 
engine rated at 225 hp. at 1,800 rpm. 
Tractive effort is 17,500 lb. at 25% ad- 
hesion. Speeds are 10.6 and 28 mph.— 
Baldwin - Lima - Hamilton Corp. — Iron 
Age, Sept 11, p125 


High-strength Cork Gaskets—New fiber 
gasketing materials, called Accopnac, have 
high compressibility combined with high 
crush resistance, imperviousness, flexi- 
bility, uniformity. They will not dry out 
or shrink, are available in sheet, roll, 
ribbon, cut gaskets, and washers.—Arm- 
strong Cork Co.—Prod Eng, Sept, p220 
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Toggle Switches—Series of small toggle 
switches are for use where precise 
switching components must be located in 
small space. Model 6AT2 is single-pole, 


double-throw; model 6AT3 is double- 
pole, double-throw. Switches are fitted 
with hex nuts for panel mounting.— 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.— 
Elec C&M, Sept, p125 


Controls Liquid Level—Thermasul sys- 
tem is designed to indicate and control 
sewage and water level. It can be em- 
ployed in wells, sumps, reservoirs, ele- 
vated tanks. Temperature - sensitive 
sintered-sulfide compound wound with 
resistance heater is sensing element.— 
General Electric Co.—Power, Sept, p190 


Low-cost Carriage—Machine carriage for 
straight line, bevel and circle cutting, 
as well as welding and flame treating, is 
relatively low in cost. It weighs only 
33'4 lb., complete with torch. Speed 
range is 4 to 32 in. per min. Circle ca- 
pacity is 2 to 54 in. in dia.—Linde Air 
Products Co.—Weld Eng, Sept, p56 


Makes High-speed Prints—-Copy machine 
makes low-priced, high-speed prints. Ma- 
chine has a 46-in. printing width to han- 
dle standard 42-in. roll stock or insertion 
of multiple-cut sheets of copying paper. 
No installation is needed.—Charles Brun- 
ing Co., Inc.—Am Business, Aug, p51 


Industrial Heater—New 168,000-Btu. unit 
for small plants can be permanently in- 
stalled or left free for portable on-the- 
job use. Heated air is sprayed across 
floor areas to form a 6-ft.-high warm- 
air blanket in the work zone.—Fageol 
Heat Machine Co.—Bus Trans, Sept, 
p175 


Snorkel Fountain Pen—Writing fluid in 
new pen never touches the barrel or the 
pen point. It is sucked through a 
“snorkel” tube. Pen is less likely to leak 
at high altitudes—W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Co.—Business Wk, Aug 30, p56 
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plotter 
charts a graph of one variable against 
another in steps in response to electrical 
impulse from an electronic digital com- 


Digital Plotter—New digital 


putor or differential analyzer. Plotting 
impulse can be taken from switch or re- 
lay contacts—Logistics Research Co,— 
Aviation Wk, Sept 8, p50 


Finishing Spray Gun—Type EGA gun is 
designed for small finishing jobs, steneil- 
ing, blending, high-lighting, and decora- 
tive work. Body is aluminum die cast- 
ing. Gun can be used with 2- to 16-0z. 
standard glass jars as paint containers. 
—De Vilbiss Co.— Ceramic Ind, Sept. 
p50 


Fluorescent Materials Display — Velva- 
Glow inks and Whitekote Fluoro-Re- 
active paper, neither of which is flu- 
orescent, produces brilliant fluorescent 
colors when used together. Water-soluble 
inks are available in eight colors. Paper 


comes in rolls 100 ft. by 28 in. or card- 
board sheets 28 by 44 in.—Chicago Card- 
p140 


board Co.—Mod Packaging. Aug 
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ELIMINATES NYLON-YARN WEAR 


New float rings stops splashovers and cut 
floats when moistening nylon yarn on full- 
fashioned hosiery machines. Yarn runs 
through rings at an angle and turns ring 
constantly, so moistening agent is brought 
up to the yarn going through. American 
Lava Corp. makes the rings.—Textile 
World, Sept, p126 














NEW EQUIPMENT cont. 


Drill Has Built-in Controls—Powered by 
an air motor, drilling unit furnishes its 
own drilling power and generates its own 
air supply to advance drill into work. 
Built-in pressure regulator automatically 
controls drill feed—Dumore Co.—Auto 
Ind, Sept 1, p60 










Fast Soldering Iron—Chemical cartridge 
inside of Quik-Shot soldering iron heats 
it to 800°F. in 10 sec.; iron holds tem- 
{ perature 7 min. No electric current or 
) ¢ Outside heat is needed—Kemode Mfg. 
Co., Inc.—Power, Sept, p192 








Stripper Shovel—Dipper attachment al- 
lows maximum dumping height of 40 ft. 
and a reach of 60 ft. with a boom angle 
at 45 Unit can be converted to lift 
cFane, drag line, or clamshell operation 
—Koehring Co.—Am Builder, Sept, p172 
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MAGNET HOLDS SHIELD 


Shatter-resistant Plexiglas safety shield, '/e 
in. thick, is held onto machine-tool base by 
permanent magnet to which plastic is 
swivel-mounted. Alnico slug is surrounded 
with plastic ring to prevent chips from col- 
lecting on magnet. Shield protects operator 
from flying chips and controls coolant 
splashing. Dilley Mfg. Co. makes the shield. 
—Iron Age. Aug 28, p114 
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Plastic Pipe, Coupling—Rigid plastic pipe 
and compression-type coupling are light- 
weight, easy to handle, and resistant to 
rot, rust, and electrolytic corrosion. Pipe 
can be used as conduit underground, 
under water, and in concrete.—Carlon 
Products Corp.—Hardware Age, Aug 21, 
p151 


Tightens Bolts—Machine tightens bolts 
on both sides of railroad rail. Two men 
do the work of eight equipped with hand 
wrenches, or an average of from 200 to 
300 joints a day.—Woolery Machine Co. 
—Rail Eng & Main, Sept, p887 


Dryer Dries 750 Lb. per Hr.—Slasher- 
drying unit can operate with front and 
back ends of any conventional slasher. 
Drying capacity of 750 lb. per hr. makes 
unit suitable for smaller mills.—Bach- 
mann Uxbridge Worsted Corp.—Textile 
World, Sept, p119 


Dilutes Flame Ingredients—New nozzle 
fights fires at molecular level by diluting 
active ingredients of flame. Both oxygen 
and hydrocarbons are diluted with water 
vapor until mixture is too lean to burn.— 
Grinnel Co., Inc.—Eng News-Rec, Sept 
4, p278 


Hopper Truck—New 4,000-lb. high-lift 
platform truck with 80-cu. ft. end dump 
hopper handles bulk materials—sand, 
gravel, waste. Hopper can scoop up 
loads or be loaded from overhead. Ele- 
vating mechanism dumps hopper.—Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co.—Paper Ind, Aug, p638 


All-weather Torch — Bernz-O-Matic 
Torch, with hip-pocket portability lights 
instantly without preheating or priming. 
Replaceable cylinder of liquefied pe- 
troleum gas provides fuel and burns 15 
hrs.—Otto Bernz Co., Inec.—Ind Dist, 
Sept, p146 


Connects Wires — Coil-spring connector 
for splicing electrical wires cannot shake 
loose, needs no tools. It makes tight 
splice for single or multistrand wires up 
to gage 10 in more than 300 different 
combinations. — Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co.—Electronics, Sept, p355 
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FROZEN PAPER 
KEEPS FLOWERS 


Newly designed corru- 
gated boxes by Beall 
Greenhouses for air 
shipment of cut flow- 
ers prevent costly 
damage to flower buds. 
Box has center section 
of solid fiber reinforc- 
ing and lid. Instead of 
ice blocks or crushed 
ice for refrigeration, 
ice blocks of frozen 
newspaper are used.— 
Mod Packaging, Aug. 
p108s 


Industrial Fan—Built with air-handling, 
materials-handling or a long shavings 
wheel, industrial fan comes in 11 sizes. 
Capacities range from 670 to 44,000 cu. ft. 
per min. Pressures vary up to 16-in. 
water gage. Fan can be made to meet 
explosion-proof or anti-corrosive re- 
quirements. — Westinghouse’ Electric 
Corp.—Elec Whols, Sept, p145 


Electric Chain Hoist—Pushbutton-con- 
trolled Comet hoist is available in ca- 
pacities from 250 to 2,000 lb. It will 
operate from any single-phase lighting 
circuit, 220-or 440-v. line. Control sta- 
tion in hoist limits voltage passed to 110 
v.—Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp.—Food 
Eng, Sept, p125 


Strapping Machine — Power-driven ma- 
chine produces strap joints by spot weld- 
ing. It applies strapping at selected ten- 
sion up to 750 lb. Unit can be installed 
in conveyor systems. It handles strap 
widths from % to % in.—Acme Steel Co. 
—Chem Eng, July, p244 


Grinds Helical Gears—Grinding method 
of new machine is unique in that wheel 
periphery is formed with helical rib by 
combination of crush and diamond dress- 
ing. Then work rolls across full wheel 
width to generate involute form. No in- 
dexing is needed. Pitch range is 8 to 50; 
maximum gear dia. is 8 in.—Sheffield 
Corp.—Am Mach, Aug 18, p158 
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Flexible Heat Pipes—Ultralite glass-fiber 
tubes are shaped to fit in space between 
two wall studs. Tubes are self insulating, 


easy to handle and install. Tube can be 
used for either heating or cooling.—Cole- 
man Co., Inc.—Business Wk. Sept 13. 
p134 


Aluminum Shaking Conveyor—Shaking 
motion of new conveyor is transmitted 
from rails to individual, unconnected 
pans. Important savings in weight and 
moving time result. Three sections make 
up the conveyor line: rail transmission 
sections, stands, pans.—Frontier Bronze 
Corp.—Coal Age. Sept, p118 


Hauls Bulk Cement—Steel cover with 
loading hatch converts Dumpcrete truck 
for hauling bulk cement. Cover is easily 
removed when you want to transport 
concrete, sand, gravel_—Maxon Construe- 
tion Co., Inec.—Const Meth & Equip, 
Sept. p170 





READER SERVICE 


As a special service to our subscibers, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Digest will furnish without any 
charge additional information about any new 
product or technical development described 
Address your letter to: The Editor, McGraw- 
Hill Digest, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
em © FS 
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HANDLING BARRELS is easy for lift truck with special clamping attachment .. . 


ay 
ze 








Lift Trucks Get Better, but .. . 


Pallets are Still Needed 


Costly pallets will still be around to plague companies. New 
lift-truck attachments help, but do not solve pallet problem 


NEW ATTACHMENTS have made lift eliminated pallets. Some sort of plat- 
trucks a lot more versatile. But, except form is still needed to pile goods on if a 
for a very few cases, they have not lift truck is going to lift them. That is 
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. to boost them up. 


the conclusion of a Business Week sur- 
vey. 

Several companies are making equip- 
ment to load or unload standard forks 
without pallets. Clark Equipment Co. 
has a device that consists of a thin 
carrying sheet gripped by jaws on the 
front. of the truck. The sheet and load 
are dragged onto the truck by a hy- 
draulic mechanism, which also does the 
unloading. 

Sharp forks that can be rammed un- 
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. and dump contents 


der cases or cartons without damaging 
them have been designed by Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co. Yale also has a hy- 
draulic unloading device. 

Other attachments that industry is 
praising are: 

e Clamps to grip the sides of boxes. 

e Shovels to carry loose materials. 

e Pitchforks to handle straw and 
similar materials. 

¢ Clamps to carry barrels or rolls. 

e Attachments for gripping nail 
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kegs, bales of cotton, crates, or odd- 
shaped materials. 

Despite the high cost of pallets, most 
companies have been reluctant to re- 
place them with these attachments. 
They advance a lot of arguments. 

Clamps are not efficient where car- 
tons are soft, or products can be 
crushed. 

When boxes are loaded into freight 
cars by clamp devices, a gap that has 
to be filled always remains between the 
stack of boxes when the clamps are re- 
moved. 

Most fork lift attachments are de- 
signed for one purpose only. It is un- 
economical to buy an attachment for 
@ach type of package. So what is needed 
is something that will eliminate the 
pallet entirely and yet keep the versa- 
tility of the fork truck and its attach- 
ments.—Business Wk, Sept 6, p56 





Continuous Pulping Process 


Paper technologists at the Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Association Conference 
in June heard about Swedish continu- 
ous process equipment for the produc- 
tion of soft kraft paper. 

Johan Richter of Aktiebolaget Kamyr 
explained that the digested tanks con- 
tain three distinct zones: (1) upper 
zone is the penetration, or impregna- 
tion, zone; (2) intermediate is the heat- 
ing zone; and (3) at the bottom is the 
cooking zone. Passage time through a 
60-ton digester is 23 hr. 

Three continuous units are now oper- 
ating in France, two in Italy, and one 
in Switzerland. An 80-ton unit will 
start production in Japan this year, two 
60-ton units in Australia next year, and 
a 100-ton unit in Finland in 1954.— 
Paper Ind, July, p489 


Dancing Sand Shows Honeycomb Flaws 





Sonic testing checks bonding in honeycomb 
panels at Douglas Aircraft Co. Sand is 
spread over the surface of the panel, which 
is supported over a trumpet connected to a 
source of high-frequency sound. The oscil- 
lation causes sand to dance away from 
areas where honeycomb is not bonded 
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thoroughly to the metal sheet. Sound waves 
at 20,000 cycles are best for starting the 
test; pitch is then lowered until sand starts 
moving away from unbonded areas. a 
panel is tested on both sides in 10 to 15 min. 
Positive inspection is assured.—Am Mach, 
Sept 1, pl1l16 
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FUTURE HIGH-SPEED AIRPLANES MADE OF GLASS 


Artist’s conception of airplane of tomorrow 
has ailerons, stabilizers, and fuselage made 
of plastic reinforced with glass. It is 
fastened with glass rivets and supported by 
titanium and _ stainless-steel low-density 
structural members. The plastic-glass 
combination is expected to resist ram-com- 
pression heat better than aluminum or 


magnesium. The aircraft's fuel has a lower 
vapor pressure than any fuel known today. 
Airplane is lubricated with a dry, heat- 
resistant metal powder. It could be fabri- 
cated more easily and at lower cost than 
present aircraft. Its new powerplant may 
be capable of driving air plane at 2,000 mph. 
—Auto Ind, Sept 15, p42 





Saran Spreads Out 
Into Textile Field 


Saran, or vinylidene chloride, multifila- 
ments and fibers have been developed to 
a commercially practical point by Dow 
Chemical Co. and National Plastic 
Products Co. The new saran fibers will 
be available in the form of continuous 
multifilaments, staple, top, spun yarns, 
and saran tow in thicknesses of 10 
denier and up. 

The continuous multifilaments will 
be used in the production of woven in- 
dustrial textiles where resistance to 
acids, most alkalies, and solvents are 
required. They may also find their way 
into fabrics where long wear and non- 
flammability are prime requirements. 

Staple will be used in felts of all 
kinds, heavy lining materials, and duck- 
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like fabrics. In the home, saran staple 
will make blankets, carpets, draperies, 
and upholstery. 

Saran top is suitable for weaving 
worsted-type or woolen-type fabrics. 
End products might include suiting, 
gloves, and socks.—Mod Plastics, Sept, 
p93 


Single-Rib Arch Bridge 


A tied-arch bridge with only one rib, 
and this placed on the deck centerline, 
was recently opened in Wanne-Eickle, 
Germany. Bridge will carry pedestrians 
only, but bridges are designed that can 
carry the heaviest traffic (See p27). 
Span is 200 ft.; deck width is 114 
ft. Deck constitutes the tie of the arch 
rib. Deck torsional rigidity assures 
stability of structure under unbalanced 
loads.—Eng News-Rec, Sept 18, p52 
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Flow Chart Shows How New Process Makes .. . 
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Bleached Groundwood Pulp 


Becco cold steep bleaching is based on hydrogen peroxide-silicate 
liquor that bleaches groundwood pulp during its rail shipment time 


PILOT-PLANT OPERATION for the past 
year at Little Rapids Pulp Co. has 
proved the Becco cold steep bleaching 
system for groundwood pulp a techni- 
cal success. The process was developed 
through the cooperation of Buffalo 
Electro-Chemical Co., Jackson & Church 
Co., and Little Rapids. 

Screened pulp stock first thickens to 
a 6% consistency on two direct-flow 
deckers (108-in. long by 36-in. dia. 
cylinders), then drops to a small stock 
chest. An Allis-Chalmers stock pump 
moves pulp to two Jackson & Church 
Zenith presses. 

As the stock passes down through the 
presses, a rotating spindle with flights 
removes the water from the stock to 
35% oven dry condition. A screw con- 
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veyor carries stock to a metering box in 
which a conveyor belt carries it on to a 
Jackson & Church high-density mixer. 
Here the pulp is evenly impregnated 
with bleach liquor. 

The bleach liquor is made by mixing 
hydrogen peroxide, water, and enough 
sodium silicate to furnish alkali for 
activating the peroxide. Alkalinity is 
carefully controlled so that on comple- 
tion of bleaching the pulp will be neu- 
tral or only slightly acidic and there- 
fore will not require neutralization. 

The liquor is mixed in_ batches. 
Sodium silicate at 41° Baume and 50% 
hydrogen peroxide are pumped into 
calibrated tanks and then measured into 
the larger tank. Water is added to give 
13% of 50% peroxide and 44% of 
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silicate when 150 gal. of bleach liquor 
are used per ton of pulp. Liquor is 
metered to the mixer through a Fischer 
& Porter Rotameter. 

The pulp is blown by a Clarage 
blower to the railroad car for ship- 
ment. Bleaching takes place during 
transit time. Even short distances allow 
ample time for completion of the bleach- 
ing cycle. The pulp on arrival at the 
customer’s mill has a brightness of 70 
to 72, compared with a normal un- 
bleached brightness of 58 to 60. 

Availability of bleached groundwood 
allows the papermaker to make a bright 
paper at lower cost or to make a paper 
with an improved brightness without 
increasing the furnish cost. He also can 
take advantage of desirable characteris- 
tics of groundwood, such as printability, 
softness, or cost, in grades of paper 
where it was not previously possible 
because of the color of unbleached pulp. 
—Paper Ind, Aug, p596 


New Chemicals Developed 


> Fungicide paint containing copper-8- 
quinolinolate has withstood 18-month 
tests under conditions where ordinary 
paint is covered with mold in 2 months. 
Made by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., it is intended for food-processing 
areas, textile plants.—p197 

> New water conditioner, Pur-O-San 
Extra, prevents contact between cor- 
rosive elements and metals when it is 
added to heat-exchanger or condenser 
water. It forms a thin impervious film 
and so retards thinning of tube walls 
and protects against algae and sludge. 
Pur-O-San Co. makes it.—p198 

> CD Cement 200 is an adhesive that, 
unlike conventional adhesives, will not 
damage thinnest honeycomb structure 
in bonding foamed materials. The prod- 
uct, manufactured by Chemical Devel- 
opment Corp., dries to tough, durable, 
non-tacky coating—Chem Eng, Aug, 
p204 
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Large Steam-Boiler Design 


How big will steam boilers get? Can 
boiler capacities keep step with pro- 
jected turbine size? Will it become 
necessary to revert to two or three 
boilers per super-sized turbine? These 
questions are often asked in the power 
field. Here are some answers: 

The boiler manufacturers are ready 
right now to make boilers as large as 
needed. A single boiler unit of 3-mil- 
lion-lb. capacity is possible. Such a 
boiler would be over 100 ft. wide; heat 
distribution and furnace-exit gas tem- 
perature would need close control. 

Design and operating trends show the 
need for higher steam temperatures 
with greater unit size rather than 
steam pressures above the safe limit 
for natural-circulation boilers. Metal- 
lurgical developments will make steam 
temperatures of 1200 to 1300°F. pos- 
sible at a price within reach. Rate of 
steam dissociation may be limit for 
steam temperatures.—Power, Aug, p78 





COATING SAVES SCALING OF ROOF 


Johnstown Coal & Coke Co. had to install 
permanent protection against spalling roof 
at the bottom of a portal and air shaft at 
one of its mines. Roof is siate and had to 
be scaled each day during the summer. A 
3%4-in. Gunite coating eliminated daily scal- 
ing and provided permanent protection. 
Cost of application, including a 2-in. rein- 
forced coating in a battery room, was less 
than $1 per sq. ft.—Coal Age, Sept, pll4 
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New Bearing Is Lubricated 
by Fluid Being Pumped 


New fluid piston-type bearings have 
been developed by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. for use in pumps. They are lubri- 
cated by the fluid being pumped, though 
it may not have the usual lubricating 
qualities and may even be hot and 
corrosive. They can be made of mate- 
rials unsuitable for conventional bear- 
ings. 

The radial bearing consists of three 
or more pockets, or pistons, spaced 
around a shaft. Usually four pistons 
are used, each covering a little less 
than 90° of are. 

Each piston is a shallow rectangular 
box with an open end facing the shaft. 
Fluid under pressure flows into each 
piston through an orifice and out be- 
tween the lips and shaft. 

When the journal is centered in the 
bearing, half the pressure drop takes 
place through the orifice and half as 
the fluid passes out the open end. If 
the shaft is displaced toward one 
Piston, the displacement causes a re- 








storing force to be set up to recenter 
the shaft. 

Fluid piston-type thrust bearings 
also have been developed. Their opera- 
tion is similar to that of the radial 
bearings. Both types can operate on 
hot, corrosive, and low-viscosity fluids. 
—Iron Age, Sept 11, p158 


Chemical Processing Abroad 


> Germany—Phrix Gesellschaft g.m.- 
b.H. is now marketing its Redon 
fiber, said to be similar to Orlon but 
with greater elasticity—Chem Wk, 
Aug 23, p21 

> Britain—Silicone rubber will be the 
first silicone product made there. Mid- 
land Silicones, Ltd., will be in full 
production in 1953.—Chem Wk, Aug 
30, p16 

> Colombia—Celanese Corp. will join 
with Colombian Coltejer interests to 
form a new company, Viscosa Colom- 
biana, S. A. Company will operate a 
new viscose-rayon plant; Celanese will 
be responsible for management and 
technical direction—Chem Wk, Sept 
13, p20 





CONVEYOR-RACK 
STORES PALLETS 


Unusual application of 
double-line wheel-con- 
veyor rack saves time 
and effort in storing 
of loaded pallets. They 
roll along staggered 
wheels to desired po- 
sition. Combination of 
conveyor and rack 
eliminates lift - truck 
maneuvering in crowd- 
ed storage areas. 
Harry J. Ferguson Co. 
makes the unit.—Food 
Eng, Aug, pl125 
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Ammonia Process Developed 


New process separates hydrogen from natural gas by partially 
oxidizing the gas with oxygen instead of steam as in the past 


BEFORE THE WAR, most of the ammonia 
made in the U. S. was based on coke, 
steam, and air. During the war-born 
boom, the industry turned to natural 
gas as the source for the hydrogen 
needed. 

Now a new process for getting hydro- 
gen from natural gas is slated for use 
by two companies and possibly a third. 
Developed by Hydrocarbon Research, it 
is jointly owned by that firm and the 
Texas Co. 

The process was originally intended 
for synthesis gas in Fischer-Tropsch 
units. One company has employed it 
for that purpose for some time. 

Present commercial processes’ to 
make ammonia react natural gas and 
steam at elevated temperatures in the 
presence of a catalyst to form synthesis 
gas (carbon monoxide and hydrogen). 
Treatment of the synthesis gas with 
more steam produces more hydrogen. 
Nitrogen from air then combines with 
the hydrogen to form ammonia (NH.,). 

The new process also depends on the 
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intermediate formation of synthesis gas 
and then a reaction with steam to get 
more hydrogen. But here is the dif- 
ference—tonnage oxygen, rather than 
steam, causes the initial oxidation of 
the natural gas. The oxygen plant also 
produces high-purity nitrogen for the 
final conversion to ammonia. 

The process sounds simple. The trick, 
as pointed out in the patent, is to do it 
under pressure. Undesirable side re- 
actions, as carbon formation, may take 
place. Hydrocarbon Research found 
that carbon formation could be mini- 
mized by prolonging contact time. 

Details on the process and its econ- 
omies have been kept secret. But one 
company, which is building a $15-mil- 
lion plant to use the process, figures 
that it will cut operating costs by 6%. 
This plant will have a $1-million oxy- 
gen-nitrogen generator and will use a 
low-pressure process for converting 


hydrogen and nitrogen into ammonia. 
Capacity will be 200 tons a day.—Chem 
Wk, Aug 30, p28 
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Modified Thermascrew 
Blanches Baby Foods 


Production increased, product quality 
improved, and maintenance time de- 
creased when Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
adapted the Thermascrew for blanching 
fruits and vegetables for baby foods. 
The Thermascrew is made by Reitz 
Mfg. Co. 

The Thermascrew blanches with live 
steam and hot water. It is a continu- 
Ous-type through blancher, 30 ft. long 
and 2 ft. in dia., and has a helical screw 
operating from 3 to 9 rpm. 

The blancher had to be modified for 
handling baby food. Steam holes in the 
central shaft of the screw were plugged 
so no steam enters the shell from the 
flight. Then the number of }-in. steam 
jets in the shell were increased to 52, 
and their operation was made manual 
so the operator can accurately con- 
trol the amount of condensate accum- 
Wlating in the shell. 

Another change made was to install 
a weir at the exit end. The weir acts 
ag a dam, keeping the product at proper 
lével in the shell in relation to temper- 
ature to avoid scorching. It can be 
adjusted to control the level of foods 
of varying viscosities. From the weir, 
the food drops into a collector screw 
and goes to pulpers for further process- 
ing.—Food Eng, Sept, p86 


Aluminum-Conductor Use 


Searcity of copper and a huge expan- 
sion program have forced utilities to 
apply aluminum on their distribution 
systems. Use does not involve large 
tonnages, but companies using alu- 
minum in distribution outnumber non- 
users three to one. 

Half the tonnage has gone into cus- 
tomer services, 25% is shared almost 
equally by transmission and primary 
distribution circuits, secondaries ac- 
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count for 44%, and buses and other 
miscellaneous applications use the re- 
mainder. 

Stranded all-aluminum conductors 
are preferred over solid conductors for 
both primary and secondary applica- 
tions. Bare conductors are preferred 
for primaries and covered wire for 
secondaries. Most companies that apply 
all-aluminum to customer services use 
open wire rather than cable.—Elec 
World, July 14, p126 


New Rectifier Developed 


New type of metal-oxide rectifier, 
developed by U.S. National Bureau of 
Standards, has a layer of semiconduct- 
ing titanium dioxide, a sheet of titan- 
ium metal, and a counter electrode of 
some other conducting material. 

The rectifier can withstand reverse 
voltages of 20 volts per plate and oper- 
ate satisfactorily at elevated temper- 
atures. Although it locks like a copper- 
oxide unit, direction of easy flow of 
current is opposite in two types. Elec 
trons in titanium-dioxide rectifier flow 
from titanium base metal to the counte1 
electrode.—Electronics, Sept, p164 


Arc Joins Small Al Wires 


Aluminum Co. of America has an- 
nounced a welding process that quickly 
joins small-diameter aluminum wire up 
to No. 8 Only simple equipment is 
needed. 

A direct-current arc of not less than 
20 volts gives the best results. The 
electrode consists of a_ replaceable 
graphite button in a small holder. A 
pair of pliers make up the ground as- 
sembly. Flexible leads connect both 
electrode and pliers to the power source. 

No surface preparation is required. 
The weld is made by striking an are 
between the wire and the carbon elec- 
trode. No flux or protective atmosphere 
is necessary.—Auto Ind, Sept 1, p50 
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DAMODAR VALLEY is becoming a name of promise in India—promise of good days to come. The 
Kuljian-built Bokaro Thermal Power Station is a part of this promise of progress. 


Kuljian Operations Abroad 


Export of technical know-how by plant design and construction 
spells out Kuljian’s business success in its overseas ventures 


It’s NOT EASY to build a plant, even 
though the formula sounds simple: 
Take a group of engineers, work them 
hard for months on the design, pass 
that design on to the construction men, 
follow that by more months of frenzied 
day-and-night activity at the building 
site, grease the whole job with top-level 
diplomacy with the customer, and 
finally the finished plant will be ready 
for the ceremony of acceptance—of 
turning the key over to the man who 
writes out a check for the job. 

The formula sounds simple, but years 
of experience are needed to translate 
the formula into brick and mortar and 
equipment. And when the plant is to 
sit in the middle of an Asiatic country 
or in Africa or South America, troubles 
are compounded. 
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No one knows this better than the 


men who have made the Kuljian 
Corporation one of the outstanding 
companies active in the design and 


construction of plants in foreign coun- 
tries, as well as in the U. S. They 
know what barriers they are likely to 
run into because of language, custom, 
local prejudices, lack of skilled workers, 
even nationalistic pride. 

They know these things because the 
company is international in scope. It 
has engineered and built power and 
industrial projects in Chile, Mexico, 
Venezuela, Italy, Spain, the Belgian 
Congo, and India. And it has made 
surveys and investigations for other 
countries throughout the world. 

During World War II, for example, 
Kuljian with the sponsorship of the 
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MAIN STEAM LEADS, made by Blaw-Knox Co., 
will carry high-pressure steam at Bokaro. Field 
joints are flanged to avoid welding and radi- 
@graphic checking of welds in the field. 


U. S. State Department engineered 
@ight large steam power plants for 
European countries under Lend-Lease. 

By far, the most interesting and un- 
usual international project now being 
handled by Kuljian is the largest power 
station on the continent of Asia, the 
Bokaro Thermal Power Station for the 
Government of India. Kuljian has con- 
tracted for the engineering, construc- 
tion, and initial operation of this 
station. Its ultimate capacity will be 
240,000 kw., and the initial expenditure 
will be over $35-million. The major 
equipment for this project has been 
purchased in the U. S. 

Operations are directed from Kul- 
jian’s Calcutta office, with the design 
engineering done in its Philadelphia 
headquarters. Kuljian engineers will 
supervise the initial operation of this 
plant with a group of approximately 
17 Indian engineers who have received 
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extensive training in the Philadelphia 
office and considerable field experience 
in various large utilities and manufac- 
turing plants in the U.S. After a year 
of operation under this arrangement, 
the entire project will be turned over 
to the Damodar Valley Corporation. 

On Kuljian projects abroad, every 
effort is made to contribute to the wel- 
fare of the local population in the 
various phases of construction. For 
example, with the Bokaro Station now 
at its peak of employment, approxi- 
mately 2,800 coolies are working under 
a Kuljian-trained group of Indian 
supervisory personnel, who, in turn, 
are skillfully guided by key Kuljian 
engineers sent from the U.S. Excellent 
coordination and cooperation have made 
it possible to maintain a rigid construc- 
tion schedule. 

The Bokaro Station marks the be- 
ginning of an extensive industrializa- 
tion project now under construction in 
the Damodar Valley area, 200 miles 
northwest of Calcutta, India. The 
thermal station is part of an over-all 
electrification program that also in- 
cludes nine hydroelectric stations lo- 
cated on various rivers. 


It’s Called “India’s TVA” 


This multi-purpose four-fold pro- 
gram, often referred to as “India’s 
TVA,” will control the flood waters 
during the monsoon season, prevent 
land erosion, supply water for irriga- 
tion, and generate electrical power for 
industrial expansion in one of India’s 
richest mineral regions. The hydro- 
electric stations, totaling 198,950 kw., 
were designed and are being built by 
personnel of the Damodar Valley Cor- 
poration. 

In another part of the world, far 
removed from India, is the power plant 
for a complete integrated steel plant 
located at Huachipato on San Vincente 
Bay, 300 miles south of Santiago, Chile. 

The power plant, for which Kuljian 
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POWER PLANT designed 
by Kuljian is ready at 
10-min. notice to supply 
power to Cia. de Acero 
del Pacifico’s intcgrated 
steel plant in _ Chile. 
Power is brought from 
distant hydroelectric sta- 
tion, so steam-plant’s 
turbogenerator is held 
for standby purposes. 


was the consulting engineer, is com- 
prised of two 70,000-lb.-per-hr. boilers 
and one 3,125-kva., 3,000-rpm. turbo- 
generator, complete with condensing 
and other auxiliary equipment. Base 
fuel for the plant is coke breeze, sup- 
plemented by coke-oven gas to the limit 
of its availability and dumped blast- 
furnace gas to meet load requirements. 

Although a turbogenerator was in- 
stalled, it was intended only for 
standby use. Normally, all electrical 
energy is supplied from a new hydro- 
electric station at Albanico, 90 miles 
away. Power is brought in at 154,000 
volts to the steel company’s main sub- 
station. 

One of the main features of this 
station, therefore, is the provision made 
to insure continuity of power. To 
enable the steel plant to empty fur- 
naces, pour ladles, and in general 
prepare for limited shutdown, as well 
as insure continuity of gas flow, the 
turbogenerator was arranged so that 
it can always be put on the line in 
less than 10 min. 

North of the Chilean plant and in 
a different country of South America 
is another Kuljian project. This is the 
La Cabrera Power Plant of La Elec- 
tricidad de Maracay, a public utility 
supplying electricity to the nearby city 
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Venezuela. C. A. La 
Electricidad de Maracay, a department 
of the federal government, owns and 
operates the plant, as well as three 
other plants (a Diesel and two small 
hydroelectric stations). 

The plant, for which Kuljian was the 


of Maracay, 


consulting engineer, now consists of 
two 7,500-kw., 50-cycle turbogenerators, 
These units are supplied by three 
steam generating units with capacity of 
80,000 lb. of steam per hr. at a pressure 
of 415 lb. per sq. in. and a temperature 
of 725° F. 

Boilers are fired by oil from local 
Venezuelan oil fields and _ refineries. 
Condenser water is obtained from Lake 
Valencia, which adjoins the power-plant 
site. Mountain streams feeding the lake 
assure a constant water supply. Boiler 
make-up water is obtained from nearby 
artesian wells. When the plant was 
designed, natural gas was expected to 
become available in the near future, so 
provision was also made for burning 
gas. 

Construction of the La Cabrera plant 
was started in March 1948, and the 
plant was placed in operation during 
the fourth quarter of 1949. Space has 
been allocated for future expansion, 
and all major equipment in the station 
can be easily converted from 50-cycle 
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DOUBLE-CANTILEVER hangar, designed by Kuljian fer U. S. Air Force, can be erected anywhere in 


the world to house the largest bombers now made. 


it become 


to 60-cycle current should 
necessary. 

Because of the critical power short- 
age in Venezuela, the La Electricidad 
de Maracay has again begun to expand 


its facilities. Kuljian has already de- 
signed and engineered a_ 15,000-kw., 
600-lb.-per-sq.-in. turbogenerator ex- 
tension to the present plant. 

Another Kuljian job is the Palermo 
(Sicily) Steam Power Plant now under 
construction. The first unit is expected 
to be placed in operation sometime late 
this year. 

Kuljian designed the plant, while the 
Societa Progettazione Impianti Termo- 
elettrici Industriali (SPITI) of Rome 
is building it. Although the two organi- 
gations are separated by more than 
4,000 miles, there has been perfect 
coordination, as evidenced by the record 
progress in the design and construction 
of the project. 

This high-temperature, high-pressure 
steam power plant, with an ultimate 
capacity of 90,000 kw., will cost ap- 
proximately $15-million. It will supply 
electricity to the City of Palermo and 
the surrounding territory. 

Financing was supplied by the U. S. 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 
in the form of credits to the Italian 
government. The utility, Societa 
Termo-Elettrico Sicilian, in turn bor- 
rowed the money from the Italian gov- 
ernment at interest with the loans to 
be paid off in 15 to 20 years. Under 
such an arrangement, the dollar credit 
in Italy is not jeopardized. 

In the design of this station, Euro- 
pean equipment was purchased wher- 
ever possible, provided that deliveries 
could fulfill the tight construction 
schedule. This practice was in line 
with the basic principles of the ECA 
program. 

For this job and others, a certificate 
of cooperation was awarded in 1951 to 
Kuljian Corp. for furnishing tech: ‘-9l 
assistance to the Marshall Plan coun- 
tries to aid them in maintaining indi- 
vidual liberty, free institutions, and 
peace. 

Kuljian Corp.’s activities range far 
wider than just power and industrial 
projects. An excellent example of the 
diversification is its recent design of 
a revolutionary type of airplane hangar 
to house the world’s largest bombers as 
well as have accommodations for com 
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plete maintenance and repair of planes 
of any size. 

These double-cantilever standardized 
hangars have been designed for the 
U. S. Air Force. They can be erected 
in any part of this country or in any 
part of the world under various condi- 
tions of temperature, fuel, wind load, 
and earthquake forces. 

Kuljian has always been in an ex- 
cellent position to aid in the design and 
construction of airport projects and 
facilities, starting from preliminary 
studies, layouts, and estimates through 
to the completion of working drawings 
and specifications. 


Continuous Rayon Spinning 


Another Kuljian activity has been 
the design of a continuous rayon spin- 
ning machine that shortens the manu- 
facture of rayon yarn from a 4-day 
process to 2 min. Ten years of ex- 
tensive research and experimentation 
went into the development of this ma- 
chine. Textile experts familiar with 


the process have predicted that it will 
eventually replace all pot and bobbin 
spinning machinery and so revolution- 
ize the entire rayon industry, which 
is an important factor in the economy 
of many countries. 


Kuljian has signed an agreement 
with one of the largest rayon producers 
in Europe, Sociedad Nacional Indus- 
trias Aplicaciones Celulosa Espanola, 
(SNIACE), for the adoption of the 
new process and the manufacture of 
machines for immediate installation in 
the SNIACE plant at Torrelavega, 
Spain. This plant is one of the most 
modern in Europe. Its annual produc- 
tion of rayon yarn and staple fibre is 
now approximately 30-million lb. 

The versatility of the Kuljian ma- 
chine—especially its ability to produce 
the most delicate textile yarns and the 
toughest tire cord with but slight 
adjustments in operation—made a deep 
impression on SNIACE engineers. 
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Among other factors that impressed 
SNIACE executives was the ability of 
the American machine to produce a 
uniformly high quality of yarn when 
eucalyptus viscose (from plentiful 
native trees) was substituted for the 
more expensive wood pulp derived from 
imported spruce or fir. With these and 
other marked economies in operation, 
SNIACE officials expressed confidence 
that wide adoption of the Kuljian 
method would lower costs to both rayon 
manufacturer and consumer. 

Preparing excellent preliminary engi- 
neering studies and cost estimates for 
foreign projects is still another job 
that Kuljian prides itself on. This has 
been particularly true where projects 
require supporting data so that finan- 
cial institutions, such as the Export- 
Import Bank and the World Bank, may 
review the proposed project and con- 
sider the possibility of the loans. These 
services are also being utilized by ap- 
plicants participating in financial 
assistance under President Truman’s 
Point-Four Program. 

Types of studies made to date have 
included hydroelectric developments, 
power plants, chemical plants, steel 
mills, oil refineries, rayon plants, tex- 
tile mills, paper and pulp mills, food 
processing and packing plants, water 
treatment plants, sewage disposal 
plants, cement mills, airport facilities 
and hangars, manufacturing and as- 
sembly plants, and institutional build- 
ings. 


Flexible Organization Needed 


To do all these things, and to do 
them well and on time, requires a 
flexible organization. In the 20 years 
that Kuljian Corp. has been supplying 
engineering and construction services 
to industries, utilities, governments, 
and institutions throughout the world, 
such an organization has been built 
up. 

It consists of two main divisions— 
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engineering and construction. The engi- 
neering division is responsible for all 
design engineering from preliminary 
reports and studies through to complete 
detailed working drawings. 
Engineering-Division Setup 

The six major departments of the 
engineering division are: mechanical, 
electrical, structural, architectural, 
chemical, and research and develop- 
ment. The research and development 
department is further subdivided into 
rayon, machine design and electronics 
sections. 

The construction division is respon- 
sible for the over-all management of 
each construction project. This includes 
direct supervision of all phases of con- 
struction, procurement, and accounting. 
Kuljian construction management in- 
cludes preparation of subcontract 
agreements; progress scheduling; co- 
ordinating subcontractors; checking 
subcontractor’s work; procurement and 
expediting reports; accounting; pre- 
paring cost reports; receiving, check- 
ing, and storing of materials and 
equipment. 

The job of the purchasing depart- 
ment—always an important one in any 
company doing overseas work—is to 
carry on the many details necessary to 
getting the equipment that the projects 
need. 


Purchasing—a Big Job 


It obtains quotations from selected 


equipment vendors and_ construction 
Subcontractors, tabulates and evalu- 
ates bids, purchases equipment and 
materials, negotiates contracts, obtains 
Controlled Materials Plan allocations 
and priority ratings, prepares procure- 
ment and expediting reports, expedites 
shop production, inspects equipment 
fabrication, witnesses tests, routes 
shipments, traces shipments in transit, 
audits invoices and freight bills, and 
disposes of surplus material. Also, on 


foreign projects, it obtains necessary 
licensing and warehousing, boxing, ex- 
port forwarding, and procurement of 
equipment and materials in “soft- 
currency” countries. 

Kuljian’s purchasing department con- 
stantly has its expeditors making 
thorough checks on delivery of all 
materials and equipment to assure com- 
pletion of construction on schedule. 

On the Bokaro Station project, for 
example, great quantities of welding 
electrodes were required, but they were 
in extremely short supply. When it 
became apparent that the fabricator 
would not be able to accumulate the 
required quantity to meet the construc- 
tion schedule, Kuljian’s purchasing de- 
partment immediately made a thorough 
search through many channels and, 
within a remarkably short time, located 
the complete quantity of electrodes, had 
them boxed for export, and shipped 
them to the job site. 


Materials for Overseas 


When the Controlled Materials Plan 
and National Production Authority 
were established, Kuljian’s purchasing 
department, in anticipation of material 
and equipment shortages, worked up 
equipment and material lists (including 
weights of various types of materials) 
for submission to the Office of Inter- 
national Trade on all foreign Kuljian 
projects. Enough information was 
furnished to OIT so that NPA granted 
priorities (on a dollar basis) and al- 
lotments to keep the construction forces 
fully supplied with all their material 
requirements. 

For the Palermo Steam Power Sta- 
tion, the piping fabricator was obli- 
gated to supply a variety of piping 
materials. He was able to do so with 
the exception of a comparatively minor 
quantity that could not be had in time 
to meet construction schedules. 

The fabricator did not advise that the 
mill would not make shipment of this 
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ANOTHER KULJIAN-DESIGNED power plant will supply electricity to Palermo, Sicily. This 90,000-kw., 
$15-million unit was financed by ECA aid to Italian government. 


material, but the Kuljian expediters, 
who scrutinize all orders placed, were 
quick to pick this up. The fabricator 
was advised to go into the open market 
and, at a slight additional cost, was able 
to obtain the entire balance of his re- 
quirements to complete his contract, 
thereby permitting construction to pro- 
ceed on schedule. 


Sent Round the World 


Many interesting items are forwarded 
to the American personnel on the vari- 
ous Kuljian projects around the world. 
Typical are the shipments of refrig- 
erators, deep freeze units, canned goods, 
clothing, medicinal drugs, tobacco prod- 
ucts, magazines, radios, and record 
players. On one project, the purchasing 
department was asked for complete in- 
formation on the building of several 
sail boats. Field men were organizing 
a small yacht club on a nearby lake for 
their recreation on week ends. 

The American influence is also ap- 
parent in the evening baseball games, 
in which the local native employees par- 
ticipate. To encourage activity in 
friendly games of sports, Kuljian sent 
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all the necessary paraphernalia to out- 
fit several teams completely. 

But organization alone is not enough, 
To carry on foreign projects success- 
fully requires more than an impersonal 
organization. It requires operating that 
organization on principles that guaran- 
tee satisfied customers. 

Designing, building, and placing into 
operation any major project open op- 
portunities to insure the development of 
international good will. The manage- 
ment at Kuljian believes that carrying 
on such a project on the basis of mutual 
trust and cooperation will produce a 
completed job high in efficiency and at 
the minimum in capital investment, 
This, in turn, means a satisfied cus- 
tomer and better relations between na- 
tions. 

So Kuljian exerts every effort to in- 
still in its representatives on foreign 
projects the feeling of need to convert 
these principles to practice. That may 
explain why the company has been kept 
busy building industry on five conti- 
nents and why its services are increas- 
ingly in demand both in this country 
and abroad. 
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On FORMOSA too 


CLARK 
MEANS SPEED 


The application of modern techniques and 
machines to the problems of producing and 
distributing goods points the way toward a 
mew era of prosperity and productivity in 


the far East. 


On Formosa, where Wm. Hunt and Co. is 
the CLARK distributor, this trend is ap- 
parent. Civil Air Transport, headed by Gen- 
eral Claire Chennault of war-time ‘Flying 
Tiger” fame, operates its “Speedcargo” serv- 
ice through Sung Shan Airfield. To insure 
that this service lives up to its name, C.A.T. 
loads and unloads its big planes with Clark 
fork-lift trucks. C.A.T. places great value on 
Clark's contribution to speed and efficiency. 





The Keelung Harbor Bureau, part of the 
Taiwan Provincial Government Ministry of 
Communications, employs Clark trucks in its 
warehouse operations. Here, too, Clark as- 
sures faster handling, increased storage ca- 
pacity, less damage, fewer accidents, and 
gfeater cost reductions. 


Wherever modern ideas are applied to 
materials handling  prob- : 
lems, you will find Clark. , ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 

mous Clark distributor is Cl Al RK iz@)'a4 TRUCKS 
ready to help you solve your : fe pie ; : 
materials handling prob- AND INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS _ 
lems. For his name and ad- 
dress, write to the Export 
Division, Clark Equipment 
Company, Battle Creek 73, 
Michigan, U.S.A. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « EXPORT DIVISION 


BATTLE CREEK 73, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
Other Plants—Buchanan—Jackson, Mich. Distributors in Principal Cities Throughout the World 
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PRODUCTION IDEAS 


from Manufacturers’ Catalogs 


11-1 Solubilizers—Airco Co. International 
8p. Sharples Report 50-1 gives data on 
Sharsol 193 amine 2, 4-D_ solubilizer 
Sharples Report covers Sharsol 216 
amime 2, 4-D solubilizer 


50-2 


11-2 Industrial Dryer—Link-Belt Co. 24p 
Book No. 2409 gives information on Multi- 
Louvre dyers for materials requiring fast 
treatment and accurate temperature con- 
trol. 


11-3 Fork Lift Trucks—Towmotor Corp. 
12p. Construction features of Towmotor 
fork lift trucks are detailed and illustrated 
in Broadside No. 1. 


11-4 Cut Costs with Plastics—Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 8p. Executive Newsletter No. 
2 features “How to Trim Ten Plant Costs 
with Plastics”. 


11-5 Fire Extinguishers - Elkhart Brass 
Mfg. Co., Ine. 6p. Foldout pictures com- 
plete line of water and chemical fire ex- 
tinguishers. 


11-6 Wall-form Construction Symons 
Clamp & Manufacturing Co. 4p. Folder 
covers Symons system of construction of 
forms for concrete walls. 


11-7 Dry-cleaning Machinery 
dry Machinery Div., American Machine & 
Metals, Ince. 24p. Catalogs YW-22-49, 
YW-26-50, YJ-16-49, and YX-21-49 de- 
scribe dry-cleaning units and extractors 


Troy Laun- 


11-8 Auxiliary Electric Power—D Ww 
Onan & Sons, Inc. Sp. Folder describes 
types and sizes of Onan electric plants 
suitable for every public utility. 


11-9 Metal Cleaning—American Wheela- 
brator & Equipment Co. 20p. “Cleaning 
Problems Solved in the Gray Iron Foundry” 
tells how the wheelabrator cleans castings 
fast and at reduced costs 


11-10 Squaring Shears—Niagara Machine 
& Tool Works 4p. Construction, features, 
specifications, and operation of air-powered 
squaring shears are covered in bulletin 
R7-A 


11-11 Sheet Packing——International B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 4p. A full line of sheet pack 
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ing for handling liquids, gases, and abra 


sives is detailed in bulletin 5000. 


11-12 
Corp 


Radio Relays RCA International 
58p. Form INT-1180 covers Micro- 
wave and high-frequency radio relay sys- 
tems for television, telephone, telegraph, 
and facsimile transmission 


11-13 Industrial Trucks—Hyster Co. 24p, 
Catalog covers attachments, tools, and ac- 
cessories for Hyster lift trucks, Karry 
Krane, straddle trucks, and turret trucks. 


11-14 Lube-oil Additives—Oronite Chemi- 
cal Co. 12p. Folder contains technical 
data on five lubricating-oil additives. 


11-15 Surface Hardening Stainless Steels 

Lindberg Steel Treating Co. 24p. Book- 
let tells story of Malcomizing process for 
surface hardening stainless steels. 


11-16 Generators and Alternators— Jack & 
Heintz, Inc. 8p. Complete model data on 
Jack & Heintz generators and alternators 
are given in Technical Bulletin 1200. 


11-17 Engineered Instrumentation—Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 40p. Vol. 
6, No. 2 of “Instrumentation” features the 
ultra-modern graphic ontrol panel for the 
new White House air-conditioning system. 


11-18 Specialty Nitrocellulose Hercules 
Powder Co. 12p Charts of studies in 
solubility of SS Nitrocellulose are featured 
in form 500-156. 


11-19 Belt Drive—L. H. Gilmer Co., Div, 
UL. S. Rubber Co. 8p. Form 480 describes 
the Gilmer timing belt—a belt drive with 
rubber teeth. 
11-20 Controlled Volume Pumps—Milton 
toy Co. 24p. Details of air-operated con- 
trolled volume pumps and chemical feed 
systems are given in bulletin 351. 


11-21 Infrared Kadiant Heaters—Edwin L. 
Wiegand Co. fp. Foldout CS604 gives ten 
advantages of Chromalox far-infrared radi- 
ant heaters for industrial processes 


11-22 Heavy-duty Scales—Detecto Scales, 
Inc. Use of heavy-duty scales in many indus- 
tries is shown in foldout Y1-LP-100 M 5-52 
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PRODUCTION IDEAS com: 


11-23 Motors and Controls—Westinghouse 
Electric International Co. 33p. Booklet 
3-4792 shows how coordinated application 
of motors and controls solves problems in 
chemical industry 
11-24 Steel Shelving—-Equipto Div., Aurora 
Equipment Co. 8p. Equiptogram No. 173 
announces new line of Iron-Grip shelving 
that is designed to hold up to 1 ton on each 
shelf 


Haloid Co. 
Form Dupli- 
Steel Corp.” 
XeroX-Multi- 


11-25 Form Duplicating 12p. 
“A Report on Decentralized 
cating at Jones & Laughlin 
tells how J & L saves with 
graph methods. 


167p. 
receptacles, 
and indus- 
non-haz- 


11-26 Condulets—Crouse-Hinds Co. 
Catalog 3100 lists plugs and 
panelboards, lighting fixtures, 
trial controls for hazardous and 
ardous locations. 
11-27 Hydraulic Setting Refractories - 
Johns-Manville Corp. 12p. Catalog RC- 
28A 10-51 describes Firecrete for casting 
Special refractory shapes and Blazecrete for 
gunning and slap troweling applications. 


11-28 Engines—Klockner-Humboldt-Deutz 
AG. 32p. Catalogs Di6E and D149E cover 
Deutz engines, tractors, and other vehicles 
Made by this German company. 


11-29 Portable Bar 
Polder, “Its Wonderful for Business”, tells 
how Electric Wonderbar makes business 
entertaining easy in any modern office. 


Servel, Inc. 4p. 


11-30 Pipe-extrusion Unit-——F. J. Stokes 
Machine Co ip. Vol. 5, No. 4 of Stokes 


News includes item on new polyvinyl chio 
ride pipe-extrusion package unit in three 
sizes. 


11-31 Radio Communications — Collins 
Radio Co. 16p. Vol. II, No. 2 of “Collins 
Signal” tells about a new mechanical filter 
—an important step in the development of 
future radio channels. 


11-32 Recording Thermometers—Electric 
Auto-Lite Co. 8p. Specifiations of complete 
line of recording thermometers, gages, and 
dial indicating thermometers are given in 
form G-158. 


Progress of Hydraulic Presses—Hy- 
draulic Press Mfg. Co. 36p. “It Started 
With an Apple”, 75th anniversary bro- 
chure, tells the story of progress of hy- 
draulics in industry. 


11-33 


11-34 Pipe Fittings—Gustin-Bacon Manu- 
facturing Co. 16p. Three catalogs describe 
Gruvagrip pipe fittings, Rolagrip couplings, 
and Gruvagrip pipe couplings. 


11-35 Shell Molding Process-—Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp. 28p. “Bakelite Phe- 
nolic Resins for the Shell Molding Process” 
reviews the fundamentals of that process. 
Data sheets describe eight bonding mate- 
rials used in process. 


Systems and Procedures—-Remington Rand 
Inc. 56p. “Production Control Systems and 
Procedures” contains typical forms and pro- 
cedure charts and outlines complete meth- 
ods of use in the shop. To obtain your 
copy, write on your business letterhead 
(giving your business title) to Remington 
Rand Inec., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York, U. S. A. 


fut Digest, 
ll Digest, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


SERVING ALL INDUSTRY FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 
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ADVANCING WORLD LIVING STANDARDS 
through Aid to Chemistry 


M‘3: of the everyday miracles of 
iVi chemistry are processed quickly 
and economically with the help of 
Allis-Chalmers equipment. 


Allis-Chalmers aids chemical prog- 
ress with pumps for handling liquids 
and slurries . . . compressors and 
blowers ... continuous process oil 
extraction equipment (illustrated 
above) . . . screening, grinding and 
crushing machinery motors, 
drives. electrical control equipment. 


Through its experience serving 


the basic industries of the world, 
Allis-Chalmers brings to the chemi- 
cal industry the widest possible va- 
riety of help for solving processing 
problems. It is a reliable source for a 
single machine or a complete plant. 


For help with processing problems, 
consult the Allis-Chalmers repre- 
sentative in your country or write: 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 

General Machinery Division 


Export Dept., Milwaukee 1, Wis., U. S. A. 


Machinery 


Centrifuge! 
Pumps, Motors 
and Control 


Flour Mills, 
Wood Processing 
Machinery 


BASIC MACHINERY FOR THE WORLD’S MAJOR INDUSTRIES 











To sell raw materials 
in the American market... 


> ADVERTISE YOUR PRODUCT'S 
IMMEDIATE AVAILABILITY 


Some American firms buy raw ma- 
terials direct from overseas sources. 
Others prefer to deal with jobbers and 
distributors in the U.S. But most firms 
have one requirement in common: 
they insist on immediate availability 
of the basic materials they order. 


> ADVERTISE TO MANAGEMENT MEN 


Management Men in your prospect 
companies always have a voice in 
what their companies buy. That’s why 
successful producers of raw materials 
make regular and effective use of 
advertising to this influential market 
in the magazine executives read 
regularly. 


i The Audience and Readership 


A Report on a dias 





> ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK 


Business Week reaches an audience 
of more than 600,000 business execu- 
tives.* And each issue enjoys a high 
degree of cover-to-cover readership. 


Management Men—men who have the 
authority for buying action—have, on 
three separate occasions, voted Busi- 
ness Week their most useful magazine. 


Your advertising in Business Week 
can help you reach American distribu- 
tors and buyers . . . can help stimulate 
sales for your present outlets . . . can 
build prestige and recognition for you. 
*220,000 subscribers plus 400,000 of their business associates. 





Available without cost 
to readers of McGraw-Hill Digest... 


THE AUDIENCE AND READERSHIP 
OF BUSINESS WEEK 


A report on a survey conducted by 
the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, this booklet shows the reader- 
ship of editorial and advertising 
pages in a single issue of Business 
Week. Included are the 20 adver- 
tisements that received top reader- 
ship among Business Week’s execu- 
tive subscribers. Address inquiries 
to: Research Department, Business 
Week, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 








BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION © 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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EK-GELL-O 


AVAILABLE 


Compressor blade for 
turbojet aircraft engine. 


Three Production-Proved Machines 
Mill, Grind and Polish Airfoil Forms 


The complex job of finishing the airfoil form of 
compressor blades for jet aircraft engines is now 
done speedily, accurately, and automatically by 
three Ex-Cell-O standard machines. Production- 
proved, these machines mill, grind, and polish, 
respectively, with completely automatic machin- 
ing cycles. Operator merely loads, unloads, and 
pushes start button. For further information ond 
specifications contact Ex-Cell-O in Detroit, U.S.A. 


- 





EX-CELL-0 


CORPORATION 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN, U.S.A 
CABLE ADDRESS: XLO DETROIT, U. 5. A. 





© Tower Excavators 
© Ladder Excavators 
© Shovel Wheel Type 
Excavators 
© Portable Belt Conveyors 
© Cranes for Construction 
Work 
© Batcher Plant © Compressors, Truck- 
© Cable Cranes for Dam mounted 
Construction e Diesel Locomotives, 
® Road Rollers Dump Cars, Side 
¢ Crushers Tipplers 








LUT. 


Tokyo Japan 


Cable Address: HITACHY TOKYO All Codes Used 
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Saves wasted hours of figuring— 
makes one operator master of many jobs 


— 
_ |. 


Three simple controls give Register Selection Lever 
you exclusive flexibility: Shuttlemaster Lever 
Flexilever 


Adding-Subtractor 

with Burroughs “‘short- 
cut” keyboard has listing 
capacity of 13 columns. 


The new Burroughs Multiple-Total Adding-Subtractor 


Flick a lever, and this newest addition separate totals, you don’t have to rerun 
to the Burroughs line will actually dothe the two amounts. 

work of two machines. While you list 
figures in the “A” register, all plus and 
minus items are accumulated in a “B” 
register. Move the lever to “B” and the 
machine prints and identifies this ““mem- 
ory”’ total. 


A third control lever splits the key- 
board. Now the Burroughs can do the work 
of four machines in adding, subtracting, 
and accumulating figures. 


Call your Burroughs dealer for a dem- 


. onstration! Burroughs Adding Machine 
The Alternate Register Shuttlemaster Cy Detroit 39 Michigan. Us. o 


lever allows you to list amounts consecu- 
tively and add and accumulate alter- 


nately. In a case where figures follow one there's P 
another, but are to be classified in two urroughs 
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Wherever there's Business 








Letters! Orders! Invoices! Bills of Lading! 


COPY THEM AT NEW LOW COST 


with the ANTARA O-M Desk-Top Machine! 


] JUST FEED IN THE ORIGINALS 
* 


No Retyping No Stencils . 
Negatives .. . No Messy Inks 


.. No 
.. No Darkroom! 


You can make copies up to 16 inches wide, 
any length, at speeds up to 30 feet per minute. 
Your first copy is ready in seconds, or you 
can have up to 1000 letter-size copies an 
hour at less than 114¢ per copy. 

Larger Antara machines are available for 
wider originals and even greater production 
capacity. Anyone can learn to operate Antara 
in five minutes. Write today for full details. 


mn an a a OOK 


Antara can $ 
in my business. 


r 
' 
| ease send 

1 

1 

1 


CLEAN, DRY COPIES INSTANTLY 


® No Proofreading . . . No Poor Carbons 
. .. No Smudge or Distortion . . . No Waiting! 


ATTENTION: EXECUTIVES! Here is How 
Other Companies Are Saving with Antara! 
A Big Department Store pays bills same day 


merchandise is received, thereby earning special 
“anticipation discounts.” 


A Dairy now uses one girl for two days to get 
out customer invoices. Before Antara, this job 
took twelve girls two days! 


A Wholesale Hardware Firm has one girl process 


1,000 invoices a day—nine times as many as ever 
before! 


A Manufacturer saves $8,000 per year in pro- 
curing supplies! 

A Drug Chain uses Antara to keep accurate, 
up-to-the-minute check on inventories. 


(Names of Companies and details on request) 
CutCopying Costs...Use 
ANTARA‘* 


Manufactured by General Aniline & Film Corp. 


Johnson City, N. Y. 
* Sold under the OZALID in the U.S. A. 
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| fl Sip toward cool refreshment 


il oo.e «aa Water Cooler 


i | 
Just step on the conven- 
e ient foot-pedal of a new 
Westinghouse Water Cooler, and a 
cool stream of water bubbles to your 
lips. There’s no need to use hands, 
assuring the utmost in sanitation. 
Other features of Westinghouse 
Water Coolers which make them ideal 
for use everywhere are: 
DURABLE STAINLESS STEEL TOP— 
easy to clean and sanitary. 
AUTOMATIC STREAM-HEIGHT REG- 
ULATOR—designed to compensate for 


Write to Dept. $ for free bul- 
letins about Westinghouse 
Water Coolers and full | ne 
of refrigeration equipment. 


YOU CAN BE SURE 


WESTINGHOUSE 
40 Welt 
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variations in water pressure. 

ANTI-SQUIRT BUBBLER— prevents 
water damage if an obstruction blocks 
the outlet. 

CAPACITY BOOSTER—pre-cools in- 
coming water, increasing capacity by 
as much as 90%. 

Every Westinghouse Water Cooler 
has a five-year guarantee on the her- 
metically sealed refrigeration system. 
See Your Westinghouse Distributor 

for All Types of 
Commercial Refrigeration 


Westinghouse 


ogee ts ys + cOomrany 
Street w York 


t 





McGRAW-HILL BOOKS FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Start a business library today. These books can help you cut main- 


tenance costs, increase operating efficiency, and improve production. 


- Davis—HANDBOOK OF APPLIED HY- 
DRAULICS, 2/Ed., 1248 pages, 1952. .$16.00 


. Bishop—ELECTRICAL DRAFTING AND 
DESIGN, 3/Ed., 262 pages, 1952.. $5.00 

- Reintjes and Coate—PRINCIPLES OF 
RADAR, 3/Ed., 985 pages, 1952. . $8.50 


Jackson—ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNT- 
ING, 3/Ed., 352 pages, 1952 


- Segall — ELECTRICAL CODE DIA- 
GRAMS, Volume I, 748 pages, 1952. . .$13.50 


. Spear—CHARTING STATISTICS, 240 
Pages, 1952 . $5.00 


. Thomsen and Foote--AGRICULTURAL 


PRICES, 2/Ed., 500 pages, 1952 $7.25 


. Craf—ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 515 pages, 1952. $5.75 


Gaffert—STEAM POWER STATIONS, 
4/Ed., 627 pages, 1952 ooo CRS 


. ed Tos sda Wes 


10. Goldberg—SPANISH-ENGLISH CHEMI- 
CAL AND MEDICAL DICTIONARY, 609 
pages, 1952 


. Henney and Fahnestock—ELECTRON 
TUBES IN INDUSTRY, 3/Ed., 345 
pages, 1952 . : 


. Sandford and Yeager — PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS SPEAKING, 3/Ed., 
pages, 1952 


. Spencer and Gillam—A TEXTBOOK OF 
LAW AND BUSINESS, 3/Ed., 809 pages, 


. Suranyi-Unger—COMPARATIVE ECO. 
NOMIC SYSTEMS, 608 pages, 1952.... $6.25 


. Werbin—LEGAL GUIDE FOR CON- 
TRACTORS, ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 
NEERS, 346 pages, 1952 


. Wilson — AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, 365 pages, 


~ 0 TE ee EE aS 


These books may be ordered by using the coupon below, accompanied by full remittance in 
U.S. dollars. We will be glad to send you additional information on these and other McGraw-Hill 


books upon request. 





Book Department 
McGRAW-HILL DIGEST 
330 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Please send me the books corresponding to the num- 
bers circled opposite, via registered book post. | 
understand that the prices quoted include postage 
and registration 


1 am enclosing U. S. $ 
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Name 
Address 
City 
Country 


To insure proper handling please type or print. 
D-11-52 
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Your formula 
for tomorrow’s 
BETTER PRODUCTS 


Whether you're planning new prod- 
ucts, or redesigning old ones .. . you'll 
do well to put Reynolds Aluminum on 
your drawing boards now. There's no 
metal with a better, brighter future 
than aluminum. 


Products become improved prod- 
ucts when made from Reynolds Life- 
time Aluminum. They give low cost and 
freedom from rust and decay ... re- 
quire little or no maintenance . . . com- 
bine light weight with strength . . . 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


LARGEST U. S. ALUMINUM EXPORTERS 
Agents throughout the world 


Ce & 
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effect ease of handling and applica- 
tion .. . keep aluminum’s natural at- 
tractiveness and come in many finishes. 
Not only that, but Reynolds works to 
your specifications and often saves 
you much of the fabrication work. 


Join now those farseeing compa- 
nies with whom Reynolds experts are 
already collaborating on future de- 
signs. Plan today for Tomorrow's im- 
proved products . .. write to Depart- 
ment 46 on your company letterhead. 


EXPORT DIVISION 
19 East 47th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 

CABLE: FOILWAX 











Here’s the answer to your problem [ 


how to 
in dollar markets 


Plan to show YOUR merchandise at the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair in 1953—the Great Dollar Marketplace 
where, in a few days, you can learn more about the North 
American market for your product than in a lengthy tour. 
22,985 business people from Canada and 1,040 from the 
United States came to see and buy merchandise exhibited at 
the 1952 Canadian International Trade Fair. 


Get in touch now with your nearest Canadian Trade Representative— 
or write direct to the Administrator, Canadian International Trade Fair, 
Exhibition Park, Toronto 2-B, Canada. 


1953 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO, CANADA — JUNE 1-12 1953 


OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 
McGraw-Hill DIGEST—November, 1952 





Picture 


of W&T 


at work.... 


for the | 


Through the years, Wallace 
& Tiernan processes and 
equipment have eatned a place 
of esteem in many phases of 


industrial and community life. 


For example, in the field of 
sanitation, W&T Chlorinatars 
are well known internationally 
for dependable, economical 
performance. Whether it be 
sterilizing a municipal water 
supply, chlorinating sewage, 
treating industrial wastes, or 


safeguarding a swimming 
pool, Wallace & Tiernan has 
proven equipment — specifi- 
cally designed for each par- 
ticular service. That’s one 
reason leading engineers 
everywhere so often say, 
“Chlorination by Wallace 


“a & Tiernan.” 


S 


y ite today, without obliga- 
tion, ‘for technical literature 
on W&T*@blorinators for 
every municipal.need. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN PRODUCTS FOR COMMERCE, INDUSTRY AND THE COMMUNITY 


Ammonia Control Apparatus—Cathodic Protection Systems — Chlorinators — 
Chemical Feeders—Decay Control Processes for Produce —Electric Marine 
Beacons—Flour Processing Chemicals—Magnetic Separators—Pharmaceuticals 


— Precision Instruments — Sifters. 


AGENTS IN MOST COUNTRIES. 


CE & TIER 
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Publications 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


American Machinist * Aviation Week © Bus Transporta- 
tion * Business Week ® Chemical Engineering * Chemi 
Gal Week * Coal Age ®* Construction Methods & 
Equipment ¢ Electrical Construction & Maintenance * 
Electrical Merchandising © Electrical West © Electrical 
Wholesaling © Electrical World © Electronics © Engi 
feering & Mining Journal © E & M J Metal & Mineral 
Markets * Engineering News-Record © Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance * Fleet Owner * Food Engineer 
ing * Industrial Distribution © Machinist (London Office) 
® Nucleonics © Pharmacy International © Power *¢ 
Product Engineering * Textile World © The American 
Automobile (Overseas Edition) * The Welding Engineer 


Philadel- 


Chilton Company, Chestnut and 56th St., 
ph 9, Pa. 

Automotive Industries 

mercial Car Journal * 

Distribution Age * Hardware Age *® Hardware World ¢ 


© Boot & Shoe Recorder * Com- 
Department Store Economist ® 


Motor Age ® The Iron Age * The Jewelers’ Circular- 
Keystone ® The Optica! Journal & Review of Optometry 


Dartnell Publications, Inc., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


American Business 
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Digested: 


Fritz Publications, Inc., 431 S$. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 
The Paper Industry 


Industrial Publications, Inc., 5 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, 
Ceramic Industry 


Modern Packaging Corp., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 
Modern Packaging 


Modern Plastics, Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22, New York 
Modern Plastics 


Petroleum ene Co., 211 S$. Cheyenne Ave., 
Tulsa 1, 
The Oil ond Gas _ 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp., 30 Church St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

American Builder © Marine Engireering & Shipping 

Review ® Railway Age ® Railway Engineering & Main 

tenance *® Railway Mechanical & Electrical Engineer * 

Railway Signaling & Communications 


McGraw-Hill World News Bureaus: London, Poris, 
Fronkfurt, Tokyo, Bomboy, Melbourne, Mexico City, Rio 
de Janeiro, Stockholm, and 60 other industrial cities 
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Central Control panel made by Brown 
Instruments at the Imperial Oil Company's new 10,800 
barrel a day refinery, Winnipeg, Canada 


fe:lre: *o° ‘o° ‘;° 
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Automatic Controls—they help make the 
miracle of mass production possible 


Honeywell’s industrial instruments serve industry throughout the world 


Modern industry has a wonderfully intricate 
“nervous system” all its own—the automatic 
controls that keep it running! 

And beginning with the eet crude Pyrom- 
eter, designed by Edward Brown in the 
United States during Civil War days, BROWN 
INSTRUMENT leadership in the science of in- 
strumentation has grown by leaps and bounds. 

Today BROWN INSTRUMENTS, a division of 
Honeywell, furnishes industries all over the 
world with a vital service. This service is in 
providing a constant supervision over nearly 
every critical phase of production. Brown in- 
struments record. They indicate. They con- 
trol. They eliminate the human error. 

In addition, Brown industrial instruments 
control temperatures, pressures, humidities, 
fluid flows, liquid levels, moisture content 
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acidity — practically any variable element of pro- 
duction. 

They increase output, decrease costs. They 
protect product quality and lead to increased 
process productivity in general. 


Write for full facts. For complete informa- 
tion and application dataon how Honeywell’s 
Brown instruments can help your particular 
processes, write to: Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Dept. MG-11-233, Min- 
neapolis 8, Minnesota, U.S. A. 


Honeywell H 
Fists in, Controls 
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For Greater Output 
BETTER WORK 


Add MODERN LIGHTING to your Staff 


When employees see better, they 


work better . . . produce more with 
fewer errors. That’s a fact General 
Electric lighting experience and re- 
search is proving daily in offices 
everywhere. 


These years of lighting research 
and experience are at your service 
when your G-E representative shows 


you how modern, money-saving light- 
ing can benefit your office. See him 
soon. Ask for the FREE booklet: 
“22 Office and Drafting-Room 
Lighting Solutions” 
Or write International General Elec- 
tric Co., Lamp & Lighting Div., 570 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
U.S.A. FL-52-3 


You Can Put Your Confidence In— 








GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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First all-aluminum bridge in the world—Arvida (Quebec) Canada Photo courtesy Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Aluminum and Petroleum... 
team of the Future 


The age of light metals has just begun and 
among all the light-weight metals the most 
widely used is aluminum. Aluminum’s 
adaptability is virtually unlimited, and 
starting with the extraction of bauxite ore 
to aluminum jet propulsion aircraft, petro- 
leum contributes to the constant progress of 
the aluminum industry. 

Petroleum fuels and lubricants are in- 
dispensable during the mining operation. 
Special petroleum compounds make possi- 
ble the refining, forming and fabrication 
of aluminum, and petroleum solvents are 


needed to manufacture aluminum paint. 

From earth to sky ESSO-developed petro- 
leum products serve the aluminum industry 
and, in so doing, forward the advancement 
of modern civilization. 


PETROLEUM HELPS 
TO BUILD A BETTER LIFE 





